



PUERTO RICRfl RUm.VOU CAR STAV UIITH IT. 

As you sip our rum by morning's light, you find the same 
light, dry taste that took you through the evening. 

Not by chance. 

By Commonwealth law Puerto Rican Rum must be 
distilled at very high proof, to make it pure. 

Aged, to make it mellow 

Filtered through charcoal, to make it smooth. All under 
government supervision. 

So our rum, the only rum that must meet these 
standards, has nothing in it but rum. 

And a natural taste you can stay with. All night. 

O Cofwiorivvecjirh ol Puerto Pico THE RUdli Of PUERTO RKO 





The money ball’s 
annual report: 

/or how we won $3,000,000 more on\ 
l^tour in 1971 than any other golf ball J 


TOURNAMENT 

Los Angeles Open 
Bing Crosby Nal l 
PhoenixOpen 
San Diego Open 
PGA Seniors 
Hawaiian Open 
United Ontario Open 
Bob Hope Classic 
Tucson Open 
PGA Championship 
Dorai Eastern Open 
Florida Citrus Invt'l 
Jacksonville Open 
Nat l Airline Open 
Greensboro Open 
Masters 

Magnolia Classic 
Monsanto Open 
Tournament ol Champions 
Tallahassee Open 
New Orleans Open 
Byron Nelson Classic 
Houston Champions Int'l 
East Ridge Classic 
Colonial Nat l Invt'l 
Maumelle Open Invt'l 
Danny Thomas Memphis Classic 
Atlanta Classic 
Kemper Open 
Kemper-Ashevi I le Open 
US Open 
Cleveland Open 
Canadian Open 
Milwaukee Open 
Western Open 
Westchester Classic 
Nat'l 4-Ball Championship 
American Golf Classic 
Massachusetts Classic 
ivB Philadelphia Golf Classic 
U S Professional Match Play 
L&M Concord Open 
Hartford Open 
Southern Open Invt'l 
Robinson Open 

Nat'l PGA Club Pro Championship 

Kaiser International 

Sahara Invt'l 

Azalea Open 

Sea Pines Open 

Heritage Classic 

Walt Disney World Open 

Bahamas Nat'l Open 


PRIZE MONEY 

$ 109.99500 
134.88300 
124.98000 
14998200 
40324 99 
19843200 
2503800 
13997500 
109.991 00 
20138900 


149 79803 
124 979 00 
19998300 


177376.00 

34.981 00 

149.991.00 
162.59900 


124,972 00 
124,972 00 
124.974 00 
24.98800 
124.982 00 
24.98300 

174.987 00 
124.94300 
149.97200 

34,99300 

154,19900 

149.987 00 


124,981 0O 
149,97500 
249.97300 
200.59600 

149.97600 
164,96800 
149.98500 

200.00000 
59.98900 
109.96300 
99,97700 
99,98000 
99.784 00 


134.981 00 
34.96800 
2998800 

109.987 00 

149.93 1 . 00 
129,98700 


TTTLEIST 

4626300 
54 15300 
74 094.00 
6635600 
23291 32 
135.62300 
1109900 
72,18700 
56.96600 
92 78100 
107 33300 
87317 00 
90 78300 
15660300 
11748000 
82.76700 
32.52600 
113.39000 
74.78700 
34.34600 
106,644 00 
72.538 00 
88.973 00 

21.761.00 
78.427 00 
19,842 00 
97,06000 
66.10900 
49.95000 
31 334 00 
60.05300 


102.831. 00 

77205.00 
117.11300 
120.087 00 

97.33600 
91.93600 
8235600 
88.664 00 

103.75000 
52.92600 

64.147.00 
71.66300 
75,80900 
36,18600 
67.59500 
70.69000 
28.64400 
2323900 
67.31100 
79,3930 0 

114.851.00 


32 


WILSON 

$ 1683100 
5.77300 

19.796.00 
38.56900 

6.38000 

21.99600 

4.43800 

10,97600 

33.49700 

33.980.00 
1420900 

1.455.00 
440700 
5.94100 

33.49900 
1165000 
1.475 00 
19.11500 
2.32000 

3.175.00 
3,467 00 
4.62100 

10.53300 
36600 
8.60300 
2.55500 
26104 00 
4 774 00 
2280600 
2.30400 
14.15900 
39,47900 
4,75900 
14 14500 
1083500 
4741900 
10.34000 
21 19700 
24 789 00 
12.314 00 

48.75000 
94900 


395800 
2.86100 
27.15400 
43.81300 
21.11800 
3.89800 
3284 00 
7,03600 
15.957 00 
10 947 00 


MACGREGOR 

$ 1.610.00 
14 66300 
127900 
11.01500 
231325 
4.35900 
37900 
1247800 
963500 
47294 00 
5.873 00 
15.127 00 

12.915.00 
3,29800 
2.392 00 

42.30000 

3300000 

7.68500 
2633300 
6.11300 
1.56200 
229700 
10000 
6.787 00 

22 . 021.00 

33.844 00 

113.00 

23.96000 

3.00000 
66600 

4.314.00 

2.340.00 
15.19800 

33.155.00 
14,01000 

7.327.00 
42,86900 

13.75000 

13200 
4,09000 
2021600 
19000 
15,679 00 

1.71000 
68500 
1,14800 
76200 
11,747 00 
35.43100 
21000 


DUNLOP 

$ 2829200 
11.39000 
5.15700 
24.586 00 
3 46667 
19.66000 
5.387 00 
1 72800 
713900 
1429500 

7.904.00 
5,77000 
927200 
531600 

23.993.00 
16.74200 

10800 
6,024 00 
1 7.53000 
1.51200 
4,071 00 
424200 

2.558.00 
1 16100 

1056200 
i 424 00 
5.76600 
14.667 00 

21.97600 

647.00 
11.55600 

7.71000 

7.571.00 
25.476 00 

52000 

13342.00 
13.85500 

6.35500 

8.437.00 
3.12200 

12,50000 

345.00 
63300 

4252.00 

5.729.00 
2528000 

8.143.00 

78000 

13,91900 

2.437.00 

506.00 


SPALDING 

S 400900 
3.914 00 
1322400 
2.50600 
3,675 00 
2.60700 
2.31600 
1 484 00 
30800 
574500 
10104 00 
529900 
3.15800 
14.70500 
8.44 7 00 
12.59200 


1.45800 

5.03000 

6.152.00 

13800 

2.88800 


3.54300 
885000 
1 476 00 
1659000 
7.67500 
38.13800 
42300 

6250.00 
13200 
7,81000 


19000 


59200 

97500 

171.00 


ALL OTHER 

$ 12.99000 
4499000 
11.43000 
6.95000 
1.198 75 
14.18700 
1.41900 
41 12200 
244600 
7.294 00 
4.467 00 
34,83000 
4.444 00 
14.12000 

4.157.00 
11.32500 

87200 

2,51000 

9.442.00 
2096200 

1647 00 
1220800 
10.645 00 

2220500 
1.06200 

38.71000 
10.91900 
19,53800 
59500 
40.64800 
5.64800 
34.16100 
23800 
10217 00 
52,451 00 
2932000 
8.803 00 
3.921 00 
2.59300 

15.00000 

5.850.00 
5.17200 
2.64500 

16.678.00 
4.54800 
7,91600 

31,517 00 
121800 
1.33100 









smile. 


At Safeco, we have a standing goal to make 
payment in full within five working days from 
the time our adjuster gets your claim. 

We usually succeed. 

And often we do even better— as we did in 
this case with John Duffy who holds policy 
#OS 90240. 

So you can see why 95.6% of the people who 
have made claims with us are happy with the 
settlement. And that's a fact. 

Safeco. Insurance on your car. home, health, 
boat, business, life and everything 
else you value. Your Safeco agent 
is ready to help. He's in the Yellow l safem J 
Pages Why not phone him today? 

Smile, 
you’re with 
Safeco 


Opel Rallye rated 
number one“Super Coupe." 

— Car& Driver magazine 


Why? 

car and DRIVER recently did a study of six popular “super 
coupes”. Performance, ride, handling, comfort, quietness, 
equipment, visibility, steering efTort and economy were all 
tested and compared. And the Opel Rallye was rated best 
overall. In fact, what car and driver actually said was, 
“Given our choice of any super coupe between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, we’d take the Opel 1900 Rallye.” 

What's a super coupe? 

According to car and driver, a super coupe is a small car 
that performs very much like a sports car, while at the same 
time, being more comfortable and less costly. “They are 
light and compact and nimble. They don't need power seats 
or power steering . . . all they require is a driver." Couldn't 
you use a car like that? 

Who were the other cars? 

Sorry. We’d like to tell you, but it’s just not a gentlemanly 
thing to do in an advertisement. You can, however, read 
the article yourself in the December issue of car and 
driver or ask your Buick 'Opel dealer for a reprint. For 


now, we’ll tell you they were five of the most popular 
foreign and domestic small coupes. And Opel Rallye came 
out on top. 

Does it cost much to buy? 

Opel’s prices are still some of the lowest you’ll find on any 
car in the country. Even though our standard equipment 
includes things like a 1.9 liter engine with hydraulic valve 
lifters, rack and pinion steering, power front disc brakes 
and reclining bucket seats, to name a very few. 

Does it cost much to drive? 


Opel’s gas mileage helps you keep on saving long after 
your purchase. And, with features like automatic exhaust 
valve rotators, a clutch adjustment warning light and 
lubed-for-life suspension joints, Opels are designed to give 
dependable service. When you do need service, you won’t 
have to look around the world for a mechanic, either. 
There are more than 2200 Buick/Opel dealers from coast 
to coast that sell and service Opel. See one of them now for 
a test drive and you’ll 



Buick’s Opel. 

Still a small price. 

Still a big value. 





CX-601 


Panasonic gives you 
something Detroit can’t. 

Seven 8-track car stereos to choose from. 


Maybe Motown can give you 
the car of your dreams. But only 
Panasonic can give you the 8-track 
car stereo to match. Because no 
one. Not the Detroit boys. Not the 
car stereo boys. Makes as wide a 
range of car stereo.s as Panasonic. 

To start with, we have economy 
models. Like Model CX-355. 
Which stints on the bulk and the 
bucks, but splurges on features 
like automatic channel changers. 
Separate controls for volume, 
tone and balance. And single- 
touch operation. So you can keep 
youT eyes on the road while your 
ears are on the music. 

You can get a little fancier with 
Panasonic’s Model CX-830. With 
its beautiful 2-stage pre-amp. 

And some other things. Like a 
foldaway panel for the thumb- 
wheel control. Plus a flush 
cartridge fit while the tape is 
playing. And an ejector button 
for when it stops. 

We can also give you 8-track 


car stereos with something extra. 
Radio. AM in our Model CQ-251. 
And FM in Model CQ-909, 
which has a Distant/Local switch. 
To help you pull those faraway 
stations into your car. 

But the car stereo of your 
dreams doesn’t have to play just 
in your car. If you choose one of 
Panasonic’s car and home models. 
Like the CX-880, our 8-track 
model. Or the CQ-880. Which 
combines 8-track with an FM 
stereo radio. 

In both units, the player slides 
out of your car and slips into an 
optional home adapter. And vice 
versa. With no wires to dis- 
connect. Or connect. Both have 
sliding controls for volume, tone 
and balance. IF and RF stages. 
Etc. Etc. 

And if you really adore your car 


and worship your ears, you don’t 
have to stop at stereo. Because 
Panasonic lets you put the new 
4-channel sound on wheels. 
Through our quadrasonic 8-track 
player. Model CX-601. Which 
can also play in your home. 

So your family doesn’t have to 
sit in the garage to listen. 

Nobody else gives you the 
choice in 8-track car stereos that 
Panasonic does. But there are a 
few things we give you without 
giving you any choice. Solid-state 
circuitry. Adjustable control 
shafts that make installation a 
cinch. And the exclusive 
Panasonic vertical head move- 
ment to keep the music from 
jumping off the road whenever 
your car hits a pothole. 

You may get the car of your 
dreams from Detroit or Honest 
John. But there’s only one place 
to find the car stereo that was 
made for it. Your nearest 
Panasonic dealer. 


Contents 
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22 Run Fast, Run Deep 

The Southern Cal plan was to ignore Indiana's all-stars 
and swamp them with numbers — but the strategy sank 


26 Racy Red Beasts and King Kong 

Sebring loosed a pride of Ferrari lions on the track, and a 
gorilla, yet, in the pits 


28 Try Kate Smith on the Rocks 

Philadelphia' s hockey team does, and her "God Bless 
America" is gospel for the playoff-hopeful Flyers 


30 Oh, Johnny, Oh, Johnny, Oh! 

Johnny Wooden, of course. His UCLA Bruins ran off with 
the NCAA basketball title. So what else is new? 


38 Big Jack Has Big Dreams Again 

Heading for the Masters, Jack Nicklaus has a winner's 
look — but he better beat that troublesome front nine 


46 Wild Men and Tame Devils 

There are wild women, too, in Belize, a lovely pocket of 
jungle and sand fronting the Caribbean 


86 Journey Through the Blue Snow 

In a marathon into the forests of Sweden, miracles of 
blueberry soup and the human spirit produce 7,000 victors 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 541 North 
Fairbanks Court, Chicago, III. 
60611; principal office Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020; 
lames R. Shcpley, President; 
Richard B. McKeough, Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear. Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago, III. 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department. Otta- 
wa, Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United States, Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI ZOO a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world $8.50 
a year; all others S16.00 a year. 


Credits on page 107 


Next week 

EMBA TTLED BASEBALL nears 
a new season with the players 
and owners no longer sure that 
a strike is what an ump calls. 
A special preview issue sums 
up the latest developments, and 
William Leggett and Ron Fim- 
rite assess who will beat 
whom — on the field. Artist 
Don Moss and SI photogra- 
phers portray the greats of the 
game and stars-to-bc, pitching 
analysts rate the top arms (lo, 
the best isn't Blue!) and Pat 
Jordan takes a ride with Pitts- 
burgh's kid assassin, Bruce 
Kison. In addition, coverage of 
the rest of the week’s news, the 
usual features and a surprising 
report on a bouncy old lady. 


© 1972 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 



There’s nothing worse than wearing 
1972 clothes with 1960 shoes. 


The shoes stick out like sore thumbs. Or, if you prefer, sore toes. The point is, if 
you're going to wear today's clothes, you'd better wear today's shoes. 

And as you can see Knockarounds go with the clothes of today. They come in fabric and 
leather. In all kinds of styles and colors. Because you come in all kinds of styles and colors. 


A Product of 




Introducing the 1972 Keds Knockarounds 


Uniroyal, Inc. 





Hockey for grown-ups is rough 
and fast. And the spills are many. 
It's no sport for a bunch of 
children. 

It wasn't, that is, until one of 
our companies, Cosom Corpora- 
tion, invented Safe-T-Play® 
Hockey, a game for children that's 
as exciting as the real thing to 
them. 

Thrills without spills 

The sticks and pucks are made 
of light, flexible plastic, so in- 
jury is unlikely. 

In fact, in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, where the first Safe-T-Play 
league was organized, 43 teams 
played an entire season 
without one injury requiring 


medical attention. 

Safe-T-Play Hockey can even be 
enjoyed by the physically handi- 
capped in wheelchairs or on 
mobile stretchers. 

A new kind of school lunch 

Another of our companies, 
Morton Frozen Foods, has intro- 
duced a new kind of handy, 
hot lunch for school children. 
There are five basic 20-day menus. 

These lunches are served in 
their own containers so there's no 
need for dishes, or dishwashing. 

Two people can serve 1,000 
children. All that's needed is a 
fast-heat oven, freezer, refrigera- 
tor, milk cooler and lunchroom 
furniture. 


So far, over 50 schools on the 
East Coast are using Morton's 
lunch program. The price per 
lunch? Less than fifty cents. 

A satisfying business 

Some ways of doing business 
are more satisfying than others. 
And for us one of them is helping 
children get the exercise and 
nutrition that will help them be- 
come healthy, adult Americans. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

ITT 

SERVINC PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 


We took a violent, man-bruising sport 
and made it child’s play. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS invites you on 

a visit to a small, extraordinary 



The sun’s strength, as we know it now, 
will last another 5 billion years. 



After 5 billion years, it will become a 
red giant and turn oceans into steam. 



A billion years later, the sun will start 
to shrink, fade and die. 



In 15 billion years, the earth will 
become a dark, frozen mass. 


It’s your planet- 
how much do you know 



about it? 

• How old is the earth and how 
are we able to measure its 
age? 

• How did life on earth begin? 
And when? 

• What caused the Ice Age? 
Can it happen again? 

• What do we know about the 
center of the earth? Is it hot 
or cold— solid or molten? 
And how did we find out? 

• What causes earthquakes— 
and why are some places 
earthquake-prone? 

• Why is the ocean salty? 

• What causes hurricanes? 

• What were the first sea crea- 
tures to walk on land? 


Mobbed street in Shanghai— dire 
portent of the earth's crowded future? 


Yes. 1 would like to examine The Earth. Please 
send it to me for 10 days’ free examination and 
enter my subscription to LIFE Nature Library. 
If I decide to keep The Earth. I will pay $4.95 
($5.25 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. I. 
then will receive future volumes in the LIFE 
Nature Library scries, shipped a volume at a 
lime every other month. Each is $4.95 ($5.25 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling and comes 
on a 10-day free examination basis. There is no 
minimum number of books that I must buy, and 
I may cancel my subscription at any time simply 
by notifying you. If I do not choose to keep 
The Earth. I will return the book within 10 days, 
my subscription for future volumes will be can- 
celed. and I will not be under any further 
obligation. 



(please print) 


Slate 



Schools and Libraries: Order Library Style Bind- 
ings from Silver Burden Company. Morristown, 
New Jersey 07960. Eligible for Titles I, II funds . j 



Rare bolt during thunderstorm— 
an awesome spiral of flame as it 
ignites chemicals in atmosphere. 


Y ou are living on the only planet we know of 
whose atmosphere, climate and behavior in space 
have all combined to produce and support intelligent 
life, and allowed it to flourish. The story of how all 
this happened is so full of marvels and miracles that, 
once you read it, you will never again take your na- 
tive planet for granted. You'll experience it with a 
new sense of wonder— its mountains, oceans, conti- 
nents . . . the whole fantastic natural structure that 
makes the planet work. 

A fascinating way to make the leap into the com- 
plex story of the earth is the LIFE Nature Library's 
spectacular book: The Earth. If there's a budding 
young scientist at home ... if your own current in- 
terest in ecology and space exploration has revealed 
uncomfortable gaps in your knowledge . . . why not 
take advantage of this offer to explore the wonders 
of The Earth for 10 days free. 

In its 192 pages and over 200 illustrations (many 
in full color), you'll discover what rocks brought 
back from the moon tell us about the earth’s own 
past. You’ll see startling examples of how evolution 
makes sense— (for instance, a species of fish trapped 
in a black subterranean lake eventually stopped 
growing eyes!). You’ll learn how scientists have in- 
creasing amounts of evidence to confirm the theory 
of "continental drift"— the idea that there was once 
only one gigantic land mass and only one gigantic 
ocean which eventually split and formed the conti- 
nents and oceans we now know. 

The Earth is the perfect introduction to the entire 
LIFE Nature Library since it gives you a full, rich 
background for specific categories such as The Sea. 
The Birds, The Insects, Evolution, and The Universe. 
Beautifully bound and printed, with a fascinating 
text written by geophysicist Arthur Beiser, The Earth 
is certain to answer most of your basic questions 
about our planet and raise new ones in the minds of 
your curious youngsters. 

So why not borrow a copy for 10 days. If you 
wish, you may return it without cost or obligation. 
If you decide to keep it, you pay only $4.95 ($5.25 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling. You will then 
receive other volumes of the LIFE Nature Library, 
one every other month with the same 10-day free ex- 
amination privilege and at the same low price of 
$4.95 plus shipping and handling. There is no mini- 
mum number you must buy and you may cancel any 
time you wish. To examine The Earth, simply mail 
the postpaid card or the coupon. 





Actual size 
8Vi"x11VS“. 
W Permanent hard 
Y covers in full color. 

192 pages. Over 200 
photographs, paintings, 
drawings, charts, many 
in full color. 




These terraced fields in severely over- 
crowded Japan are divided among 
the eleven families shown here, each 
family cultivating just three acres. 


The fires within the globe— the multi- 
layered earth has a hot but solid inner 
core and a molten outer core, both 
probably composed of iron and nickel. 


Caprices of erosion pro- 
duced these wind and 
water carved sculptures 
in Utah. 


Battering Pacific erodes 
over a foot each year of 
this rocky California coast. 



They're soft and comfortable. 
Just the thing you'd want to wear 
around the house. 

But they're styled with a plastic 
sole. Which makes them great for 
vacations and country clubs. 

And any other place you can 

,hink0, ' (JIFFIES' 

The slipper that's a shoe. 




Another line product ol Koyser-Roth 


BOOKTALK 

'Tacklebox Library' gives the fisherman 
everything he needs except rod and reel 

In 40 years of angling for various fresh- 
I water fish, from nesting sunnies to At- 
lantic salmon, I have committed virtually 
every sin open to fishermen. I have dis- 
covered, after a two-mile hike to poach a 
remote stretch of the lower Nevcrsink, that 
I have forgotten my reel; I have intemper- 
ately stepped on a dimly visible boulder in 
the Roaring Fork near Aspen and plunged 
neck deep into the flood: I have cast a dry 
fly against the wind on the Willowemoc and 
had it blow back and hook my eyelid; I 
once fished nonchalantly close to a moose 
along the Snake River and wound up skulk- 
ing back to my tethered horse when the 
moose showed signs of annoyance. 

I wish the Harper & Row Tacklebox Li- 
brary (S5.95), a take-along boxed anthology 
of five paperbacks, had been available to 
me before all this happened. I might not 
have escaped the mishaps, but I would have 
been comforted knowing that other people 
make some of the same mistakes, and that 
someone had troubled to deal with them in 
writing. The five books in the anthology 
arc Joseph D. Bates Jr.'s Reading the Wa- 
ter. F. Philip Rice's Lures. Flies and Baits, 
Baird Hall's Freshwater Tackle, Mark So- 
sin's Angler's Safety and First Aid and Mel 
Marshall's Fislt Cookery. 

Reading the Water is a no-nonsense anal- 
ysis of where fish are likely to lie and why. 
It tries to get you thinking like a fish. The 
author, who had a lot to do with intro- 
ducing the spinning reel in this country, 
knows his subject but is afflicted with the 
literary equivalent of a tin car. Lures, Flies 
and Bails is a nicely condensed guide to ter- 
minal tackle, telling how to find grasshop- 
pers, places to buy popping bugs and the 
whys and wherefores of nymphs, streamers 
and dry flies; copiously illustrated. 

Freshwater Tackle covers spinning, bait 
casting and fly-fishing, with even a nod to 
the boat fisherman. It has excellent draw- 
ings of the basic knots and passable pho- 
tographs of tackle. Hall's sections on how 
and why a fly rod works and on ultralight 
spinning rigs arc excellent. Angler's Safety 
and First Aid gives direct and readable guid- 
ance for all sorts of wilderness trauma, from 
scratches (barbed wire or grizzly bear) to 
bites (rattlesnake or mosquito) to drowning 
(its prevention and cure) and hot pursuit 
by bulls of various species. 

Fish Cookery starts with the basics — clean- 
ing and scaling— and ends with a sound 
and generous list of recipes for cooking the 
catch. It is a real from-the-water-up course 
in piscatory cuisine, woodsy style, with use- 
ful illustrations. 

All in all, this is probably the best two- 
inch shelf around. 


—Knox Burgf.r 


THE BIGGEST SELLING SMALL CAR IN EUROPE 
VS.THE BIGGEST SELUNG SMALL CAR IN AMERICA. 


This year, millions of Americans will 
go out to buy their very first small car. 

Many will find themselves confused 
as to which small car is best. 

Which is why we think it might lie 
helpful for you to know that in Europe, 
where they’ve been comparing small cars 
for three generations, they buy more Fiats 
than anything else. 

Volkswagens included. 

One of the big reasons for this is the 
Fiat 128, which we’re bringing to America 
for the first time this year. 

OUR PERFORMANCE VERSUS 
THEIR PERFORMANCE. 

The most obviousd i fference between 
the Fiat 128 and the Volkswagen Super 
Beetle is the engine. 

Ours is in front theirs is in back.Wc 
have front wheel drive they have rear 
wheel drive. 

Front wheel drive gives you better 
handling because the wheels that are mov- 
ing thecararcalso the wheels that are turn- 
ing the car. 

Front wheel drive also gives you 
better traction on ice anti snow. (As proof, 
last year, the Fiat 128 won the Canadian 
Winter Rally, which is run over ice and 
snow the likes of which we hardly ever see 
in the States.) 

You’ll also notice, if you glance at the 
chart on the right, that underpassing condi- 
tions the Fiat accelerates faster than the 
Volkswagen. (If you've ever passed a giant 
truck on a highway, you know how impor- 
tant that is.) 

The Fiat 128 -which has self-adjust- 
ing front disc brakes can bring you to a 
complete stop in a shorter distance than 


the Volkswagen, which does not have disc 
brakes. 

The Fiat 128 has rack and pinion 
steering, which is a more positive kind of 
steering system generally found on such 
cars as Ferraris, Porsches, and Jaguars. 
The Volkswagen doesn’t. 

And lastly, the Fiat comes with radial 
tires; the Volkswagen doesn’t. 

OUR ROOM VERSUSTHEIR ROOM. 

The trouble with most of the small 
cars around is that while they help solve 
the serious problem of space on the road, 
they create a serious problem of space in- 
side the car. 

And while the Volkswagen is far from 
the worst offender in this area, it still 
doesn't give you anywhere near the 
amount of space you get in the Fiat 128. 

As you can see on the measurement 
chart, the Fiat 128 is a full 10 inches 
shorter on the outside than the Volks- 
wagen. Yet it has more room on the inside 
than an Oldsmobile Cutlass, let alone the 
Volkswagen. 

Compared to the Super Beetle, it’s 
wider in front, wider in hack, and 5 inches 
wider between the front and back seat. 
Which should be good news for your 
knees. 

And in the trunk of the Fiat 128, 
where lack of room is taken for granted 
in small cars, you'll find 13 cubic feet of 
room. In the Volkswagen you'll find 9.2. 

OUR COSTVERSUS THEIR COST. 

Aside from the fact that the Fiat 128 
costs $167 less than the Super Beetle, 
there’s another cost advantage we’re 
rather proud of. 


According to tests run by the North 
American Testing Company, the Fiat 128 
gets better gas mileage than the Super 
Beetle. 

Now we don't for one minute expect 
that, even in the face of all the aforemen- 
tioned evidence, you will rush out and 
buy a Fiat. All we suggest is that you take 
the time to look at a Fiat. 

Recently, the president of Volks- 
wagen of America was quoted as saying 
that 427S of all the people who buy Volks- 
wagen s have never even looked at another 
kind of car. 

And we think that people who don't 
look before they buy never know what 

they’ve missed. anna 


FIAT 

ACCELERATION 

20-50 mph 

.9.405 secs. 

VW 

20-50 mph 

1 1 .635 secs. 

FIAT 

40-70 mph 

. 1 7.86 secs. 

VW 

40-70 mph 

.20.09 secs. 

FIAT 

BRAKING 

20-0 mph 

13.2 ft. 

VW 

20-0 mph 

14.6 ft. 

FIAT 

60-0 mph 

...139.7 ft. 

VW 

60-0 mph 

...155.2 ft. 

FIAT. 

BUMPERT0 BUMPER 

.151.81 in. 

VW . . 

FIAT 

160.24 in. 

FRONT SEAT -SIDE TO SIDE 

53.50 in. 

VW . . 


— 16.0 in. 

FIAT. 

REAR SEAT SIDE TO SIDE 

19.875 in. 

VW . . 


..47.125 in. 

FIAT . 

BACKSEAT- KNEE ROOM 

31.00 in. 

VW... 


... 25.75 in. 

FIAT. 

COST 


VW.. 


52,159* 



WHAT PROTECTS EUROPEAN CARS 
FROM THE PEOPLE WHO DRIVE THEM* 


The facts of life are tough for a car m Europe. 
To start with, the drivers are wild and woolly. 

They speed, only to be forced to stop on a 
lira. When a cow saunters out in front of them. 

But animals aren’t the only obstacles. In 
Europe, the roads are so bad people aim for the 
potholes to avoid the ruts. 

Then there are theEuropean cars themselves. 
Most have small engines that produce a lot of 
heat. This results in friction. Which can result 
in trouble. 

But it doesn’t. The European auto survives 
these hardships, and lives to a ripe old age besides. 
Because it is protected from friction, as weE as 
from almost everything else, by Castrol GTX. 

Castrol GTX is a motor oil that cuts friction 
and cools engines. It does this better than any 
other oil because it has a special combination of 
additives you won’t find in any other oil. 

Some stop sludge. Others cause varnish to 
vanish, and prevent corrosion. This lets your 
engine Eve and last. 

So does multi-viscosity. A property that lets 
you use Castrol GTX in any car in any cEmate. 
(European temperatures can change 50° in a 


matter of miles. This in a continent where more 
than 50% ofthe cars don't go home to a garage 
at night.) 

These facts reveal why Europeans buy 
Castrol out of choice and out of necessity. 
Something they do to the tune of millions of 
quarts a year. (And that’s just Europe; Castrol 
also sells world-wide. In aE the places where 
driving is the most demanding.) 

Speaking of demanding driving, there's the 
race-track. Where Castrol, to the surpnse of no 
one, is weE at home. A1 Unser won the USAC 
Championship and the Indy 500 with hope in 
his heart and Castrol in his engine. 

Current USAC Champion Joe Leonard and 
Indy 500 winner Mano Andretti also 
recommend Castrol. As do Rolls Royce and 
Jaguar and Mercedes Benz. 

Castrol GTX can work wonders in your car 
too. In fact, the sooner more Americansy 
start using it, the sooner their cars f CdSt/Vl 

will start to last. Even longer than cars * 

in Europe. Because we have one 
thing they don’t: The fear of the trooper hiding 
under the over-pass. 



Castrol Oils Inc.. New York, N.Y. 



Can you receive 
a regular income 
from your 
fifemsurance 
during your own 
lifetime? 

If you have a permanent 
life insurance policy, the 
answer is "yes" 

That’s because this kind of 
policy gives you several 
options. And one of them 
allows you to exchange all 
or part of your life insurance 
for a lifetime income. 

Naturally, the amount of 
the payments you receive 
will depend on the amount 
you've paid in. And how 
much you want to leave 
your beneficiary. 

If you’d like to know how 
this can be arranged, send 
today for a free copy of our 
fact-filled 64-page booklet, 

"Understanding Your Life 


Insurance," This will help 
the next time you have a 
talk with one of the trained 
life insurance agents in 
your community. 

^ Mail me a free copy of your 64-page booklet, ^ 
"Understanding Your Life Insurance:' 


Address- 
City- 


-Zip- 


Institute of Life Insurance 

Central source of information about life insurance. 
277 Park Avenue, Dept. B3, New York, N Y. 10017 



Converse offers you 
the#l basketball shoe... All Star' 
...and a#l chance to go 
to basketball camp. 


Win 2 free weeks at a sports camp of 
your choice (basketball, baseball, tennis, 
etc.) or lessons from a local pro. 

We make the basketball shoe that eight out of 
ten players wear. The shoe that every U.S. 
Olympic basketball team has worn since there's 
been Olympic basketball. In fact, we've been 
making Converse All Stars since the days when 
people were throwing soccer balls through 
peach baskets. And in all that time, we’ve 
learned a lot about basketball. About sports in 
general. We've learned enough to know that it's 
not just great athletic shoes that make great 


athletes. And that's why we've started the 
Converse Sportstakes. To give you a chance to 
get the very best training available in any sport. 
Converse dealers have the details on how to 
enter, but not everybody is a Converse dealer, 
so call this number for the name of your nearest 
dealer: Call Toll Free: # 800-243-6000* anytime. 

•In Connecticut, call 1-800-882 -6500. 

'★ converse i . 

Selected by the 
U.S. Olympic Committee 
for 20 U.S. teams at the 
72 Olympics in Munich, 



" Enjoy the light, mellow flavor that is ours alone. 

It comes from many things: Our own selection of grapes. 
Our own way of distilling Our own small oaken casks 
for aging. All are traditions of quality in making our brandy 
They will never change." JSC. 

The aging cellars of our old stone winery CclIsTITUStcr, The OHristldll Brothers 

in Napa Valley, California. 





One in a scries, giving our business customers useful information about communications. 


Six handy booklets for the price of nonet 

On how to save and make money on Long Distance. 



Some businessmen think of Long Distance only 
as a necessary expense — even though it can be an 
important cost-cutting, income-producing business 
tool as well. 

So we’ve written some pamphlets to help 
you get the most out of your Long Distance calls. 

For instance: 

1. HOW TO STRETCH YOUR 
TELEPHONE DOLLAR. 

Our folder, “How to Get More For \our 
Money on Long Distance Calls, will help 
remind you and your employees to dial out-of- 
state calls direct rather than going through the 
Long Distance Operator. It points out that usually 
you can make two direct-dialed calls for the price 
of one person-to-person call. 

And it shows that when you call can be 
just as important as how long you talk. 


One idea: if you need to call the West 
Coast, wait till 5 p.m., when rates here go down. 
It’s only 3 p.m. there, and you’ll save about 40% 
on a direct-dialed call. 

2. HOW PHONES RING 
UP PROFITS. 

“How Long Distance Can Make Money 
for You and Also Cut Y>ur Costs” is a brochure 
designed to show how to make your phones an 
important sales tool — to do things like expand 
your market coverage, increase your frequency of 
contacts, qualify prospects, upgrade orders, and 
revive inactive accounts. 

3. HELLO LONDON, 

PEORIA CALLING. 

Our “Markets of Opportunity” kit shows 
you how economical it is to call other nations. 
An international rate chart is included along with 
background information on 12 major overseas 
markets. 
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4. WHAT’S WHAT 
ABOUT WATS. 

If your business has a high volume of Long 
Distance calls, you may find a WATS line both 
a money-saver and a profit-maker. WATS stands 
for Wide Area Telecommunications Service, and 
it gives you Long Distance calls at a lower flat rate. 

Inward WATS service gives your distant 
customers an easy-to-call, toll-free “800" num- 
ber. Outward WATS service can make it profit- 
able for your salesmen to cover more ground by 
phone. For details and rates, write for our WATS 
booklet. 

5. MACHINES CALL LONG 
DISTANCE, TOO! 

Data-Phone' service lets business 
machines talk over the telephone to other business 
machines. So you can move information fast — 
even over long distances. Maybe you can save 
time and money with Data-Phone service. Our 
information packet shows how. 

6. THE LATE-NIGHT 
LOWDOWN. 

After 1 1 p.m., a special one-minute dial- 
direct rate applies on out-of-state calls. Our “Night 
Movers booklet and pocket rate card shows you 
why this is the perfect time to put your fast-talking 
machines on the line to send and receive data. 

7. AND THERE’S MORE... 

'tour Illinois Bell communications consul- 
tant can give you even more ideas on how to save 
money and make money with Long Distance. 

Like conference calling arrangements, so 
you can hold a cross-country meeting from your 


own office — and save the cost of a trip. Or Foreign 
Exchange Service — so your customers in other 
cities can call you as if you were located right 
there. Or Call-Collect and Enterprise programs 
that also make it more convenient for your cus- 
tomers to do business with you. 

You can reach your communications con- 
sultant by calling your local Illinois Bell business 
office. 

Aid if you’d like one or all of the booklets 
mentioned here, send us the coupon today. 

The sooner you know more about Long 
Distance, the sooner it might help you save 
money. And make money. 


Send to: Long Distance Facts 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

P.O. Box 4740 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 

Quantity: 

"How to Get More for Your Money on 

Long Distance Calls" folder. 

“How Long Distance Can Make Money 

for You” booklet. 

“Markets of Opportunity” kit, including 

international rate card. 

WATS booklet, maps and rates. 

Data-Phone information packet. 

"Night Movers" brochure and 

Long Distance rate card. 

Name Title 

Company 

Address 

City State Zip 


(S) Illinois Bell 

The voice of business 
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THAT ELEGANT STRAIGHT-8 

(An unforgettable classic.) 



, K! RAM 
'VALUE* 

0 


The Car: 

I he 1930 Pierce- Arrow 

Model B roadster, 

a classic straight -8 

with rumble seal, 

side-mounts 

and matched touring 

luggage. 


The Whiskey: 
the elegant straight-8 
bourbon by Hiram 
Walker hitnself. 

Aged 8 years 
in the oak, an 
unforgettable classic. 



©1971 HIRAM WALKER S SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILL • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY ■ 86 PROOF 
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Next Saturday morning 
will you be chipping paint 
or golf balls? 


It’s true. You could be putting the 
old sticks in the trunk and heading 
for the golf course, instead of chip- 
ping, scraping and repainting the 
outside of your home. Alcoa Build- 
ing Products can virtually elim- 
inate those pesky chores, and give 
you more time to enjoy yourself. 
You’ll cut unpleasant and expen- 
sive home maintenance 'way 
down, and bring new beauty and 
value to your home, if you have 
Alcoa* Siding, Gutters and Down- 
spouts, Soffit and Fascia, Shutters 
and Railings installed. For valuable 
remodeling ideas and more infor- 
mation on low-maintenance Alcoa 
aluminum building products, mail 
the coupon. After all, isn’t a putter 
more fun than a paint brush? 

•Registered Trademark ol Aluminum Company 
of America. 


FREE handy aluminum "Greenskeeper, ' just for 
sending for Alcoa's fact-filled color booklet, 
Home Remodeling and Restyling Guide 
Mail the coupon to: 

Alcoa Building Products. Inc. 

Grant Building 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 1S219 



I would like Alcoa's free booklel and the tree "Greenskeeper." 

□ I am a homeowner interested in restyling. My house exterior is □ wood □ brick □ other 




Phone 


Address 


City 


State 


Z.p 


I Change for the better with 
i Alcoa Aluminum 


□ALCOA 


Introducing the 
Conditioning-Groom System 

for Men 

Even after spraying twice for extra hold 
your hair still feels soft and natural 


New Conditioning-Groom System 



Want more hold from your hair 
spray . . . without stiffness or sticki- 
ness? Try New Vaseline® Hair 
Spray & Conditioner. 

It leaves your hair feeling natural 
and dry — never stiff — even after 
spraying hair twice for extra hold. 


Follow this daily grooming regimen: 

3. Spray New ‘Vaseline' Hair Spray 
& Conditioner all through your 
hair. 

2. Massage hair and scalp briskly. 

3. Style hair any way you want. 

4. Spray a second time for extra 
control. 

Notice how your hair still feels 
natural. . .looks soft... both to the 
touch and the eye, even after spray- 
ing twice for extra hold. 



Why hair feels soft and natural: 

First, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Spray & Con- 
ditioner has a special conditioning 
agent— Viratol®. 

Second, this formula is sprayed 
through a new actuator system for 
a more even, less sticky hold. 


Spray System Test 


A Leading 

New Vaseline 

Hair Spray 

Hair Spray & 
Conditioner 

f 

• 


On this sensitive. New 'Vaseline' Hair 
electrocardiogram Spray & Conditioner 
paper, you can see delivers a super- 
the difference. A fine, concentrated 
leading hair spray mist, that leaves 
delivers large drop- your hair holding 
lets that can run soft and natural 
and make your . . . instead of 
hair stiff or sticky. stiff or sticky. 

This Conditioning-Groom regimen 
is made possible by a truly superior 
hair spray system. Hair feels soft, 
looks natural, even after spraying 
twice for extra hold. Try New 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Spray & Conditioner. 

Vaseline® and Viratol® are registered trademarks of 
Chesebrough-Pond's Inc. 





SCORECARD 


ONE HAND WASHES 

The American Basketball Association 
asked in a S300 million antitrust suit 
last week that the rival NBA be pro- 
hibited from inducing its players to jump 
leagues. The ABA, of course, is no less 
guilty of contract tampering, for the re- 
volving door which let Charlie Scott and 
Jim McDaniels out also let Joe Cald- 
well and Zelmo Beaty in. 

The NBA's reaction to the suit was a 
masterful act of one-upmanship. The fol- 
lowing day it said it would accept fu- 
ture ABA defectors only if (and after) 
a final court determination showed their 
ABA contract to be invalid. If the NBA 
really means this, it is quite a respon- 
sible stand to take. Even ABA Com- 
missioner Jack Dolph praised the NBA's 
"very progressive attitude.” He might 
also consider proposing a similar res- 
olution to the owners of his own league. 

SUPER SELLOUT 

Pro football has an interesting promo- 
tional game: The Super Bowl Site Award. 
Instead of a clunky Oscar or Grammy, 
the lucky winner gets a run at a full sta- 
dium, good blocking for its hotel and 
restaurant business and a chance to tack- 
le some zippy legal problems. 

It did not take long for the tremors 
to set in after Los Angeles was picked 
as the site for Super Bowl VII, to be 
played next Jan. 14 in the Memorial 
Coliseum. There were the usual rum- 
blings about the National Football 
League's television blackout of the host 
city, and the usual politician made the 
usual threats to hold up the game un- 
less the blackout curtain was lifted. A 
newspaper complained that the city 
needed another Super Bowl the way it 
needed another quiver in the San An- 
dreas Fault. 

Despite the dissent, L.A. will host Su- 
per VII, its first such opportunity since 
Super I back in 1967. Super I is re- 
membered as the only Super that did 
not sell out. Various explanations are 
given for this, along with reassurances 


tdiled by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


that it will never happen again. All Pete 
Rozelle has to decide is whether to set- 
tle for the 80,000 seats normally em- 
ployed for football or eliminate the tem- 
porary bleachers at one end of the field 
and expand to all 93,000 seats in the 
huge stadium. Either way, stadium of- 
ficials promise, it will be a full house. 

IN WITH FLYNN 

The determined efforts of Massachusetts 
state legislator Raymond L. Flynn seem 
to be bringing about something of a rev- 
olution in professional football ticket 
sales. Reflecting the resentment of the 
small-potatoes fan who is unable to af- 
ford season tickets (even if he could get 
them) but cannot buy tickets to indi- 
vidual games because they are all gone 
to season-ticket holders, Flynn intro- 
duced legislation requiring the New Eng- 
land Patriots to reserve 10,980 of their 
61.000 seats for game-by-game sale. The 
bill passed the state senate by a 20-to- 
10 vote and went on to the house, but 
with an amendment asking the courts 
to rule on its constitutionality. While 
all this was going on, the Patriots, who 
had already sold about 50,000 season 
tickets, announced voluntarily that next 
fall 5,000 seats would be made avail- 
able game by game. Whether or not 
Flynn’s bill goes all the way to a score, 
the little guy seems at last to be getting 
a bit of recognition. 

NO SWEAT 

Kids on neighborhood basketball courts 
have been wearing striped shoes for 
several years, but a new status sym- 
bol is currently taking over the play- 
ground set: sweatbands. The uninten- 
tional architect of the new fad is Wilt 
Chamberlain, whose appearance with a 
terry-cloth band across his vast forehead 
apparently fascinates kids. After local 
youngsters persistently badgered pro and 
college stars for bands as souvenirs, the 
Inglewood Forum, where the Los An- 
geles Lakers play, put headbands ($1) 
and wristbands ($1.50 the set) on sale 


in January. In gold, with the Laker logo 
imprinted in blue, the bands were an in- 
stant smash. 

Sporting goods stores are experiencing 
a similar boom. A representative of one 
firm said, "During the first 10 years we 
were in business we probably didn’t sell 
more than one sweatband a year. Now 
10 a day is slow. Wilt started it all. It’s 
reached the point now where a kid will 
hardly go to school without one.” 

MORE BIKE THAN BARK 

The Baltimore County Commission on 
Physical Fitness has issued a hints-to- 
cyclists booklet that includes suggestions 
on how to repel dogs. 

"Some cyclists,” the work notes, 
"grab their tire pumps as weapons. Some 



carry one or two large stones in their 
pockets. Quite a few others have found 
that lung power is very effective. We 
have seen a dog literally skid to a stop 
and slink away as a result of a very 
loud and angry yell. 'GO HOME!* ” 

It must be that many dogs around Bal- 
timore are hard to intimidate, because 
the booklet also suggests: "Keep your 
pedal speed very high: this will make 
your feet a poor target.” 

The best idea of all might be to switch 
over to a penny-farthing bike. Penny- 
farthings arc those old-fashioned ones 
with the big wheel in front and the liny 
one behind. Two years ago in England a 
former racing cyclist named Keith Brock 
built one for his daughter. People saw it, 
liked it, asked about it, and now Brock 
has a factory turning out 1,000 bikes a 
continued 
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he A pex series 


Hogan Black 

A pex lOO 

Hogan Red 

Ape* 90 


o 

o 


Hogan Blue - / 

Apex HO 


I am convinced that the Apex series golf ball is the finest 
golf ball I have ever made or I have ever played. We have 
developed a whiter finish on a tougher cover. The specially 
developed high compaction winding thread gives greater 
distance and tighter dispersion patterns. Tests show that 
no one is making a golf ball that performs like the Apex 
series. Try them and I know you'll be convinced. 


Sincerely. 


AI^IF= | BEN HOGAN 

2912 West Pafford Street. Fort Worth. Texas 76110 
Available only at your golf professional shop. 




very far to find a small , economical car. 

But to find one that's economical 
and a pure-bred, SCCA-winning 
sports car— well, that leaves you a 
choice of about one. 

MG Midget. 

Just the right size for you, your 
friend and enough gear to see you 
through a weekend. 

You'll discover that the real 
meaning of "sports motoring" has 
nothing to do with V4-mile strips at 
abandoned airports. 

It has to do with roads that take 
to the hills where the scenery and 
fresh air are. Roads that turn and twist 
and meander down the other side, 
faithful to the contours of nature. 

That's where terms like rack-and- 
pinion steering, front disc brakes, 
race-seasoned suspension and a 
close-ratio 4-speed gearbox, start 
making sense to the uninitiated. 

And you'll wonder how you 


instrumentation: an electric tachometer, 
separate gauges for oil pressure, 
water temperature and fuel level. 
There's even a trip odometer. 

MG Midget sports other standards 
like a 1 275 c.c. overhead valve 
engine, mag-style wheels, radial-ply 
tires, leather steering wheel cover, 
reclining bucket seats, full carpeting 
and three-blade windshield wipers. 

What do you pay for this small 
economical sports car? Of all the 
proven winners now in national SCCA 
sports car racing, it’s the one with 
the lowest price tag. 

A little for a lot of sports car. 

For the name of your nearest 
Austin MG dealer and for information 
about overseas delivery, dial (800) 
631-1972. In New Jersey dial (800) 
962-2803. Calls are toll-free. 

BRITISH LEYIAND MOTORS INC.. LEONIA. N J 07605 


MG. The sports car America loved first. 
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week. Most arc for the British market, 
but several American concerns arc inter- 
ested in distributing them here. 

Most of Brock's bikes are for kids 
and cost S52 each, but he also makes 
an adult version for S394. This is a lit- 
tle expensive for the average cyclist, but 
it might be worth it if he has trouble 
with dogs. Back in the 1880s the orig- 
inal penny-farthings were known for 
their tendency to frighten horses. Dogs 
don't scare as easily, but the rider sits 
so high up on the big front wheel that 
he might well be above a dog's impor- 
tuning bite. Or, that failing, the penny- 
farthing could make a dog laugh so hard 
he wouldn't be able to chase it. 

WHITHER IABBAR? 

Pro basketball coaches and scouts at the 
NAIA tournament bounced around 
a rumor that Karccni Abdul-Jabbar 
would leave the Milwaukee Bucks after 
next season. The word was that Jabbar 
might play out his option and become 
a free agent. I n that event, one coach sug- 
gested, the only teams that could afford 
to meet his price would be the Knicks 
or the Lakers, which, significantly, rep- 
resent 1 ) the city where Jabbar grew up 
and first played the game and 2) the 
city where he established his supremacy 
as a college player. It is no secret that 
he would prefer cither to Milwaukee as 
a place to be. 

BASEBALL STRIKE TALK 

If it happens at all, the threatened strike 
of major league baseball players will 
probably come on a spot basis, say a Sat- 
urday early in the season when Game 
of the Week television w ould be affect- 
ed. But reports persist that the strike 
could wipe out the entire 1972 season. 
What are the economic consequences for 
the owners if there is no season? Frank 
Cashcn, executive vice-president of the 
American League champion Baltimore 
Orioles, said the other day that in Bal- 
timore's case the loss of one season would 
not in itself be as bad as the aftershock. 
“If we play this year and draw 900,000 
and do not get into the playoffs or World 
Series," Cashen said. “I expect we'd be 
looking a S600.000 loss in the face. If 
baseball shuts down, I could cut our 
staff and our operation to the bone and 
not lose anything close to $600,000." 

Then Cashen went into the more in- 
teresting side effects. “You have to con- 
sider you don't just lose the year. How 


many of your season-ticket holders and 
regular fans arc going to discover while 
you’re out that they don't really need 
baseball that much, that they can do 
without it? How many advertisers are 
going to find other places to put their 
money and maybe decide they get just 
as good results there? All these things 
have to be considered in making the de- 
cision to lay out a year." 

In other words, if there is no settle- 
ment everyone strikes out. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

The malaise that seems to be afllicting 
American horse racing (strikes, off-track 
betting inroads, decline in betting and 
attendance) may have been reflected a 
few weeks ago at the first dispersal sale 
of horses that belonged to George D. 
Widcner, who died last year. Top price 
at the sale, and a world record for a 
broodmare, was S450.000 paid for What 
a Treat, who is in foal to Vaguely No- 
ble. The significance of this enormous 
bid is that it was made by France's Of- 
fice du Pur Sang, which had to top the 
price offered by agents bidding for Ja- 
pan. Granted, this was only one mare, 
one horse, but it used to be that top rac- 
ing stock flowed into the U.S. 

SECRET STORM 

What is wrong with Jim Ryun? All us 
amateur Freuds in the sportswriting 
trade have analyzed his psyche down to 
the last twitch of the Id, but now Dr. 
George Sheehan, the distance runner and 
cardiologist, suggests it might simply be 
that Ryun has mononucleosis again. The 
"kissing disease" that hits the healthiest 
segment of the population, young adults, 
is still a mystery to the medical pro- 
fession, but Sheehan cites a doctor who 
believes the mononucleosis virus stays 
in the body forever. And he points out 
that the disease almost never recurs with- 
out the accompaniment of exhaustion. 
One demanding track coach who sub- 
jected his runners to an exceptionally 
stern training schedule (with his meth- 
ods, Sheehan says, you were either a na- 
tional champion or in the infirmary) 
found his squad shot through with 
I ) rebellion and 2) mono. 

In 1968, after he had mononucleosis, 
Ryun attempted to make the Olympic 
team at both 1,500 and 800 meters. He 
ran disastrously in the 800 trials but 
made it in the 1,500 and came back to 
run splendidly that fall in finishing sec- 


ond to Kip Keino in Mexico City. In sub- 
sequent years, after strenuous training, 
he failed under stress in key races, most 
recently in the Champions Meet a few 
weeks ago in Los Angeles. 

Sheehan writes, “From my vantage 
point Ryun looks like a typical mono 
victim, the familiar formula of excess 
stress plus a susceptible athlete. ... He 
has been caught in the excessive mile- 
age trap and apparently can't handle 
it." In other words, less stringent train- 
ing rather than more and more work 
may be what Ryun needs to return to 
the top level of international racing. 

ATTENTION ALL MALES 

In Edwardian times gentlemen were wont 
to hang around stage doors to recruit 
from the chorus line. Now they may be- 
come Locker Room Johnnies. Dr. Chris- 
tine Pickard, a consultant on birth con- 
trol and sex problems in England, has 
concluded that women athletes are bet- 
ter lovers. 

“Athletes arc physical creatures," re- 
ports Dr. Pickard. "Their bodies are im- 
portant to them. The physical sensations, 
touch, the ripple of muscles, play a cen- 
tral role in their lives." In general, she 
claims, women athletes “are more in- 
terested in sex and physically more re- 
sponsive than their less active sisters." 
Developed muscles, she maintains, are 
nne chorine tie pins. Muscles, in her opin- 
ion, are “much better than scrawn or 
flab.” We may yet sec the time when fig- 
ure skating supersedes burlesque. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Lou Burdette. Atlanta Braves pitching 
coach, on throwing his spitball during 
batting practice: “I've slowed down so 
much, they're hitting the dry side.” 

• Dave Marr, after shooting a 70 in an 
exhibition match in which Jack Nicklaus 
shot 60, Julius Boros 62 and Sam Snead 
64: “I missed the nine-hole cut.” 

• Dr. Karl-Heinz Klee, retiring president 
of the Austrian Ski Federation: “In fu- 
ture Olympic Games we must learn to 
dissemble much better than in Sapporo. 
The decision is between industrial sport, 
college sport or state sport. We should 
have made Karl Schranz a colonel." 

• Lynn Shackelford, former UCLA for- 

ward. now a broadcaster for the Los An- 
geles Lakers, describing the size-22 shoes 
of Bob Lanier, Detroit Piston center: 
"He doesn't shine them; he sends them 
through a car wash.” end 
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If you wait till 
it rains to fix the roof 
you’re too late. 

New York Life reminds you 
it’s that way with 
life insurance, too. 


There are some things in life you you should do today, 
shouldn't keep putting off. Buying life in- See your New York Life Agent. He'll 

surance is one of them. design a plan with a premium you can af- 

After all, your health will probably ford to pay. A plan that will give your family 
never be better than when you're young, the basic financial protection it needs — 
And the premium on your policy will never immediately, 
be lower— something you'll appreciate as Remember, you'll never 

the years go by. be any younger. 

So don't put off till tomorrow what Wfe guarantee tomorrow today. 

New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. Life, Group and Health Insurance, Annuities. Pension Plans. 
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RUN FAST, RUN DEEP 


This was the plan: Southern Cal would ignore Indiana's big three and throw everybody into the pool in a 
mass race for the team title. But somewhere along the way the strategy sank by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


M aybe it was the military setting that 
inspired it, this strategy of assault- 
ing the NCAA swimming championships 
with wave after wave of shock troops. 
After all. West Point is just right for 
that sort of thing. But it didn't work. 
Southern Cal attacked, fell back and at- 
tacked again. It cheered on its troops 
with chants that resounded around the 
U.S. Military Academy's well-scrubbed 
pool. “We are [clap-clap] SC! We are 
[clap-clap] SC!" But when it was all 
over last weekend Indiana had its fifth 
straight national title, and, as usual, it 
was the Hoosiers who had the most to 
clap-clap about. 

This is not to say that Southern Cal's 
strategy misfired with every shot. Frus- 
trated at having been runner-up to each 
of Indiana's last three championship 
teams, the Trojans staged their best cam- 
paign this time, with Indiana outscoring 
them by only 390 to 371. The Califor- 
nians had a mathematical chance of vic- 
tory going into the last event of the three- 
day affair, and previously there were mo- 
ments of triumph such as the 800-yard 
freestyle relay, in which a gang of lesser- 
known USC swimmers outraccd an In- 
diana team that included its big three: 
Mark Spitz, Gary Hall and John Kin- 
sella. It was a tight, splashy race and 
after anchorman Kinsella was touched 
out at the finish, a puzzled Spitz hur- 
ried up to Coach James E. (Doc) Coun- 
silman with arms helplessly outstretched. 
"What happened , Doc?" he asked. 

One answer was that the Indiana swim- 
mers had all competed in other events 
earlier the same night while Peter Da- 
land, the USC coach, had slipped a cou- 
ple of fresh, well-rested troops into his 
lineup. This was the sort of thing that 
enabled Daland’s team to stay alive by 
the numbers although it failed to win 


even one individual event. Meet rules 
gave relays twice the scoring value of in- 
dividual races, and the Trojans also won 
the 400-yard medley relay. In addition, 
they picked up points on a variety of 
solid, also-ran performances, right down 
to the lowliest I2th-place finish. They 
got a second place from Pan-American 
Games hero Frank Heckl in one event 
and a couple of seconds from Jim Mc- 
Conica in others. Hardly an event passed 
without one of USC's talented freshmen, 
somebody like Steven Furniss, splashing 
home with a few more precious points. 

The tactics worked pretty much as Da- 
land planned. "The hard way to beat 
Indiana is to try and knock off Spitz or 
Hall or Kinsella head on,” he said as 
the meet opened. "There is an easier 
way. That’s to qualify a lot of people 
and try to win with depth.” 

The only trouble was that USC's depth 
was not quite deep enough. In a strong 
field that produced 1 1 American rec- 
ords, Indiana won six of the meet’s 13 
individual events — two each by Hall, 
Spitz and Kinsella. For the veteran Spitz, 
a premed major, it was the last com- 
petition in his college swim career. His 
Indiana dental school acceptance was 
confirmed last month, the same day he 
received the Sullivan Award as the na- 
tion's top amateur athlete, an honor 
that had been bestowed upon Kinsella 
the year before. Two Sullivans on the 
same swim team is roughly equivalent 
to two Heismans in the same backfield. 
But some would argue that Hall, the 
world's top individual medleyist, is a 
better all-round swimmer than either 
of his more specialized — and celebrat- 
ed — teammates. 

No need to argue. Spitz showed his 
stuff right away on Thursday, setting a 
new U.S. record of 1:46.90 in the 200- 


yard butterfly to lead a one-two Indi- 
ana finish with freshman Bob Alsfelder. 
On Friday he did it again, beating his 
own 100 butterfly record twice, first in 
a qualifying heat and then in the finals 
with a 47.99 clocking, becoming the third 
man in swim history to win the same 
NCAA event four straight years. Spitz 
also seemed pretty well over his old hab- 
it — certainly a bad example for an as- 
piring dentist — of always putting his foot 
in his mouth. Co-captain this season with 
Hall and hailed by Counsilman as a mod- 
el team man, the once-cocky Spitz cool- 
ly told reporters, "I'm like an oldtimer 
now. I seem to get more sympathy from 
the press.” Then he went off to lead the 
team in "Let’s Go, IU!" cheers to coun- 
teract those coming from the Southern 
Cal section across the pool. 

Still, none of this offered sufficient 
relief for the frayed nerves of Coun- 
silman. He was aware that there were 
other schools in the meet, but Southern 
Cal was his chief concern. The Tro- 
jans had arrived at West Point with a 
record very nearly as impressive as In- 
diana’s, having finished first or second 
in all but one of the last 1 1 NCAA cham- 
pionships. Further, the runner-up status 
to Indiana was by now so distasteful 
to USC that one of its swimmers told 
a newsman in Los Angeles he would 
rather be on an NCAA championship 
team than swim in the Olympics. When 
that remark was quoted at an Indiana 
team meeting, one Hoosier curled his 
lip and said, "Then he’d better trans- 
fer to Indiana.” 

The men who prepared the two 
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Performing as USC feared they would. In- 
diana's Mark Spitz, Gary Hall and John Kin- 
sella ( top to bottom) took six of 13 events. 




RUN DEEP continurd 

teams for swimming’s big showdown, 
Daland and Counsilman, are coaching 
opposites. Daland, who will coach the 
U.S. men swimmers at Munich, is a 
reserved sort who keeps his necktie snap- 
pily in place and periodically reminds 
his swimmers to call him “Mr. Da- 
land” by declaring at team meetings, 
“There’s nobody here named Peter." 
Counsilman is a casual fellow who 
scratches his bald head as he tries to 
remember when asked the exact number 
of Big Ten titles and dual meets his 
teams have won in a row. (The an- 
swers are 12 and 74.) 

But despite this nonchalant air, Coun- 
silman runs a program that would be 
adequate for a college football team — 
his high-powered recruiting operation 
(only one of his 18 swimmers is an In- 
diana native) drives his rivals wild. Dis- 
ciplined enough to have trimmed his 
weight from 240 to 180 pounds in the 
past year, Counsilman only rarely gets 
tough with his squad. The most re- 
cent crackdown came after a rash of 
motorcycle accidents had banged up 
several of his swimmers, including his 
son Jim, a breaststroker, who suffered 
a broken back. 


Waiting at the end of a record 5 00 free- 
style, Counsilman congratulates Kinse/ia. 



"If you set too many rules it only en- 
courages the boys to break them,” Coun- 
silman says. But now that he has banned 
motorcycles, the team's fancy has turned 
to a safer craze, water beds. Half the 
squad members sleep on them, prompt- 
ing Steve Borowski, Indiana’s assistant 
coach, to suggest that “at least it keeps 
them in an aqueous state.” 

One nagging worry Counsilman had 
going into the NCAA meet was Kin- 
sclla, who had been struggling ever since 
a poor showing at the AAU outdoor 
championships last August. A blocking 
back on the swim team’s strong entry 
in Indiana's intramural touch football 
circuit, the beefy Kinsella was once the 
hardest-working man in the pool. He 
earned his nickname, “The Machine.” 
"I’ve been finding it more difficult to 
work hard every day,” he says now. And 
he was not keen about the added pres- 
sure of being entered in the meet’s first 
event, the 500 freestyle. “If John wins 
the 500, we’ll be all right,” Gary Hall 
said. “If he loses, it will affect his con- 
fidence— and that could affect the whole 
team.” 

Kinsella’s plan for the 500 was to go 
out fast, then hold on against expected 
strong finishes from Southern Cal’s Jim 
McConica and Tom McBreen, the lat- 
ter a sophomore with eyesight so bad — 
he is 20-300 in his good eye — he has to 
grope for his glasses at the end of each 
race before he can locate his towel. So 
much for plans. Kinsella plunged in and 
he was still pulling away from his USC 
rivals when the race mercifully ended. 
His time was a new American record of 
4:24.50. USC’s 2-4-6 finish of McConica, 
McBreen and Bengt Gingsjo, a freshman 
from Sweden, enabled the Trojans to 
outscore Indiana in the event but Kin- 
sella was understandably elated. “I think 
everybody now realizes there’s going to 
be good times turned in at this meet,” 
he said. “At least on our side.” 

By the end of the first day — which 
also included an American record of 
1:51.51 by Hall in the 200 IM — Indiana 
had a 116-99 lead. The next night the 
score was 263-227. But then came the 
payoff of the saturation strategy. On Sat- 
urday the Trojans placed three men in 
the top six in both the 1 ,650 and 100 free- 
style, and suddenly, tantalizingly, they 
found themselves in the lead 303-287. 
True, Indiana’s strongest events were 
coming up, but Counsilman might well 
have wondered at that moment how he 



An oldtime SC champ, Buster Crabbe sa- 
lutes Tennessee's newest one. Dave Edgar. 


had let fellows like Stanford's Brian Job 
and SMU’s Jerry Heidenreich slip 
through his recruiting dragnet. Job, a 
junior, set two American breaststroke 
records, including a 56.83 in a quali- 
fying heat of the 100, an event he then 
lost to the previous record-holder, 
UCLA’s Tom Bruce. Heidenreich, a se- 
nior winning his first NCAA title, did it 
with a 200 freestyle record of 1 :38.36. 

Another in this parade of record- 
breakers was Princeton’s Chuck Camp- 
bell. a junior who took the 200 back- 
stroke in 1:50.56, outdueling three In- 
diana rivals including Hall, owner of 
the old record. A Los Angeles native 
whose heart is free of any fondness for 
Indiana — “the press calls them the great- 
est in the world, and they admit it,” he 
says — Campbell revealed afterward that 
a Southern Cal jersey was among his 
prized possessions. “My USC friends 
gave it to me,” he said. “In exchange I 
promised to beat Indiana." Having kept 
his word, he made for the Southern Cal 
cheering section to lend further comfort 
to Indiana’s enemy. 

But it was all in a lost cause. 

The 100 butterfly won by Spitz on 
the final night touched off some con- 
troversy but, unlike the old days, he 
was not involved in it. His victory, along 
with third- and fourth-place finishes by 
teammates Larry Barbiere and Pat 
O’Connor, gave the Hoosiers a whop- 
ping 39 points to wash out the lead that 
Southern Cal had enjoyed so briefly. The 
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Doubling as a cheerleader, USC's Mike Weston shows that his team has enough old school spirit— if not the points — to win the meet. 


triumph was marred, however, when two 
swimmers from Tennessee, a school that 
likes to celebrate its emergence as an 
aquatic power by wearing coonskin caps 
and orange warmup suits, dawdled along 
behind the Indiana leaders, obviously 
not trying. The crowd, its sympathies 
largely with underdog Southern Cal, 
booed noisily. 

The Tennessee swimmers, sprint stars 
Dave Edgar and John Trembley, actu- 
ally were conserving their energy for the 
400 freestyle relay, the last event of the 
meet. Edgar, whose earlier victories in 
the 50 and 100 freestyle made him the 
only non-Indiana man to take two 
events, seemed embarrassed when he 
climbed from the pool following the but- 
terfly. His coach, Ray Bussard, pointed 
to the tight race for third place in team 
standings as the reason he had ordered 
Edgar and Trembley to take it easy in 
the race. "The only way we can finish 
third is by winning that relay,” Bussard 
said. "Sometimes you have to sacrifice 
individuals for the team.” 

The move paid off as Tennessee won 
the relay in a record 3:01.12, enabling 
Bussard’s team to finish third overall, 
two points ahead of UCLA. As for any 
lift Indiana might have received in the 


butterfly. Southern Cal’s Daland was 
slow to rile up. "I’d say the Tennessee 
coach made the right decision under the 
circumstances,” Daland said. One prob- 
able reason for Daland’s restraint was 
that even if the Tennessee swimmers had 
gone all out in the butterfly, the In- 
diana contingent still would have 
amassed enough points to virtually wrap 
up the team title. 

After Indiana's butterfly success the 
Hoosiers added a few more points in 
three-meter diving. (JSC had not 
brought along any divers at all, having 
elected to fill every available spot on 
the team with swimmers. 

At the end the only way Southern 
Cal could still win the championship was 
if Indiana failed to score in the 400 free- 
style relay — and the only way Indiana 
could fail to score at least a few points 
was if it were disqualified. Spitz, whose 
position of leadership also is reflected 
in his being the only Indiana swimmer 
with a heated water bed, sternly warned 
the other three members of the relay 
team against hitting the water prema- 
turely. “It doesn’t matter if we finish 
last,” he said. "Just make sure we don't 
get disqualified.” 

Indiana took a cautious fourth in 


Not competing but obviously competitive is 
Indiana’s U.S. diving champ Cindy Potter. 

the relay — good for 22 points — and 
the Southern California battalions could 
only console themselves with how close 
they had come. The Hoosiers had 
been in a fight, but in one respect 
they had a better time of it than any 
of the school’s previous championship 
squads. "Hey, Doc,” one of his swim- 
mers said, after dunking Counsilman 
in the pool in the traditional victory 
celebration. “You’re a lot easier to 
throw into the water this year.” end 



RACY RED BEASTS 
AND KING KONG, TOO 

In a last farewell, Sebring loosed a pride of Ferraris on Italy’s other brand. 


Alfa Romeo, and a gorilla, yet. Both 

L ttle Eva, Camille and Louisa May Al- 
■ cott’s Beth have nothing on Sebring. 
Only in the most morbid literature has 
anything died more slowly than Amer- 
ica's premier endurance race. But last 
week, by cracky, they put the pistol to 
the old nag's head. Yes, indeed, it was 
the last, last annual 12 Hours of Se- 
bring, or so swore Race Director Alec 
Ulmann as he crossed his beblazered 
heart. Spot on, old buddy, and we'll see 
you next year. 

The race was most memorable for its 
overwhelming aura of anticlimax. All 
the real tears had been shed a year be- 
fore, and even when the magical mys- 
tery team called Ferrari swept home one- 
two last Saturday, there was little emo- 
tion left to be spent. 

When the FIA restricted the engine 
size of the hot prototypes that dom- 
inate endurance racing to a mere three 
liters of displacement this year, it seemed 
at first glance that the sport had been 
grievously maimed. It was as if the 
NBA had ordered every basketball team 
to trim its various Jabbars and Cham- 
berlains down to six feet. Gone were 
the overpowering Porsche 917s — the 
champions of 1970 and 1971 — along 
with the burly Ferrari 512s that had 
given the German factory some fas- 
cinating competition. In their place 
were smaller cars that the skeptical de- 
scribed as “roller skates’’— tiny Alfa 
Romeo Spyders and Ferrari 312Ps built 
around watch-charm engines suitable 
for Formula I sprints but, seemingly, 
not for the wrenching grinds char- 
acteristic of the Enduros. 

The FIA itself seemed to recognize 
this fact by implying yet another con- 
dition: that no endurance race endure 
more than six hours or 1,000 kilometers 
(about 600 miles), whichever came first. 
Needless to say, neither the classic 24 
Hours of Le Mans nor Sebring, with its 
once-around-the-clock heritage, went for 
any such diminution. 


ran amok by ROBERT F. JONES 

But those who felt that endurance rac- 
ing had been emasculated by these new 
rules reckoned without the resiliency of 
the racing factories. The dark red Al- 
fas, which seemed to have the edge in re- 
liability, having been on the scene for 
two seasons already, suddenly found 
themselves outlegged by the newer, pre- 
viously fragile Ferraris. Over the 1.000 
kilometers of Buenos Aires and the 6 
Hours (formerly 24) of Daytona, the Fer- 
raris waggled their tail pipes at the Alfas, 
winning both races by wide margins. Ah, 
but Sebring would prove to be the Fer- 
rari factory’s Caporetto, reckoned the 
cognoscenti. Sebring, with its bumpy 
roads and washboard runways, promised 
12 hours of the most brutal automotive 
punishment that weedy concrete and bad 
maintenance could provide. And if the 
Alfas could not turn the trick as the Fer- 
raris flew to pieces, perhaps Jo Bon- 
nier's Lola or John Wyer’s new Gulf 
Mirage could. 

If the Ferrari drivers were worried, 
they sure didn't show it. Belgian Jacky 
lekx, who was teamed with Mario An- 
dretti in the quickest of the red devils, 
turned up in the pits one morning wear- 
ing a fake but fearsome gorilla head 
over his choir-boy phiz. Pit kittens 
screamed with delight as they fied from 
the pint-sized King Kong. Clay Regaz- 
zoni and Ronnie Peterson, the rising 
young Formula I drivers who were as- 
signed to the other two Ferraris, wore 
less imaginative but equally impressive 
masks: their own cool implacability. 

The Alfa drivers, meanwhile, busied 
themselves with final adjustments for the 
rough 5.2-mile course and enjoyed as 
best they could the pleasures of Sebring. 
Sicily's Nino Vaccarella took his friend 
Antonio Sansone, the director of the Tar- 
ga Florio race, to Ho-Jos for an in- 
troduction to American roadside food. 
“Wait till you try this thing they call 
the milk shake,” said Nino as Signor San- 
sone chowed down. 
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“No, no,” replied Sansone, "it can- 
not compare with our superb Sicilian 
gelato." Right on, Signore. 

At a lesser level another rivalry was 
brewing between the two top Grand 
Touring contenders — the Corvettes and 
the Ferrari 365 GTB-4s. And there 
was fun for all in the blue Camaro en- 
tered by Bolus & Snopes of Jackson, 
Miss., in the sedan class. The chief 
wrench was Flem Snopes, of course, a 
familiar figure to those who study Faulk- 
ner's Yoknapatawpha County. Ovid 
Bolus is a bit more obscure. According 
to the literary young Southerners who 
front for the team, Bolus was a pre- 
Civil War lawyer who specialized in 
bilking Indians “not by the individual, 
but by the tribe.” In addition to stick- 
ers that read “Bolus & Snopes are 
Good & Nice,” the B&S team claimed 
to own a blimp called the Graf Bolus 
and a steam packet, the Robert E. 
Snopes. More importantly, they pos- 
sessed a well-prepared car that had fin- 
ished strongly in earlier races. It qual- 
ified 28th overall at Sebring, where 
Andretti and Ickx captured the pole 
with a surprising 123.64 mph — a new 
qualifying record that was a touch fast- 
er than Mark Donohue had run last 
year in the bigger Ferrari 512. 

The slower but supposedly sturdier 
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Alfas shared the top of the grid with 
Ferrari, and the credentials of their driv- 
ers were beyond reproach. Vic Elford, 
last year’s Sebring winner with a Porsche, 
was in one Alfa, but the quickest of 
the marque was under Peter Revson, 
who has been driving up a storm this 
year on the Formula I circuit. He was 
to do the same at Sebring, but in a dif- 
ferent sense. 

To no one’s surprise, the Andretti- 
Jckx Ferrari jumped off to a quick 
lead at the drop of the green flag, 
with the other two 312s right behind 
him. The Alfas held their cool, wait- 
ing for the supposed Ferrari fragility 
to manifest itself. With the race less 
than two hours old a minor collision 
in the Esses brought out the yellow 
flag. A steward then claimed that the 
Alfas driven by Revson and Vaccarella 
had passed on the yellow, which is il- 
legal, and both cars were black-flagged 
in for brief punishment. When Revvy 
pulled up to the chief steward, one Char- 
lie Earwood, he denied passing illegally, 
and in the course of the dispute Ear- 
wood’s hat got knocked from his head. 
Revson drove off, but when he came 
in for his next driver’s change he was 
hauled before the assembled stewards 
and charged with unsportsmanlike con- 
duct. According to the official report 


of the incident, "It was alleged also 
that an obscene gesture was made." 

"That’s an outright lie,” Revvy said 
later, and two disinterested witnesses 
backed him up. But it was to no 
avail: Revson was banished from the 
race. The Alfa team manager. Carlo 
Chiti, formally apologized for Revson, 
but as Peter said, "Nobody had to apol- 
ogize for me. I did nothing that a pro- 
fessional racing driver should have to 
apologize for.” The expulsion did in- 
deed seem biased, if not plain bush. 

And so the race wore on. There were 
a few brief moments of surprise: Pe- 
terson’s Ferrari ran out of gas as his co- 
driver, Australia’s Tim Schenkcn, raced 
along the pit wall signaling a warning, 
but was refueled and ultimately finished 
second. Regazzoni’s Ferrari inexplicably 
burst into flames, creating hysteria 
among the fans closest to the fire, but 
Regazzoni was unhurt. The Gulf Mi- 
rage died of ailments of the gearbox 
but showed promise for the future, and 
Bonnier’s Lola succumbed to a succes- 
sion of troubles. So in the end the Fer- 
raris proved sturdier than the Alfas. Only 
one of the four Alfas finished the race; 
the others broke down. Fittingly enough, 
the third-place car was the Alfa driven 
by that grand Sicilian milk-shake freak, 
Nino Vaccarella. 


Even with a hole in its engine leak- 
ing oil, the Ferrari driven by Andretti 
and Ickx was too quick. Andretti took 
the checkered flag with a look of near 
boredom. His winning speed of 1 1 1.508 
mph was not much slower than El- 
ford’s record of 112.5 set in the big- 
ger, healthier Porsche of last year. 

The miniwar of the Corvettes and 
the GTB-4s was won by the more pow- 
erful American cars, and the Bolus & 
Snopes Camaro performed creditably, 
finishing 23rd overall and second in 
its class, a victory for wit and chi- 
canery. It was a nice upbeat note for 
a race that has been dying so long it al- 
most deserves to be born again. And 
if Alec Ulmann can find a new site 
and the money to build a track on it, 
you can bet it will be. end 


Ape-man Jacky Ickx sent pit kittens fleeing. 



TRY KATE SMITH ON THE ROCKS 


Her 'God Bless America’ works wonders for Philadelphia as the Flyers battle California and Pittsburgh for an 
admittedly lowly, but exceedingly lucrative, Stanley Cup playoff spot in the NHL West by MARK MULVOY 


F or the owners of a hockey team, mak- 
ing the Stanley Cup playoffs is worth 
at least S250.000. For the players it means 
something like S2.500. Maybe the sign 
in the dressing room of the Philadelphia 
Flyers says it best: “Miss the playoffs 
and you spend the summer carrying a 
lunch bucket.'’ This bit of harsh eco- 
nomic theory was an unnerving reality 
to live with for four teams — St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Califor- 
nia — that last Wednesday were separated 
by only three points in the battle for 
the two remaining playoff spots in the 
West (Chicago and Minnesota having 
clinched the top ones). Only 11 days of 
the regular season remained. “Now," 
said Philadelphia Goaltender Doug Fa- 
vell, “is not the time to choke.” 

St. Louis was in the command po- 
sition, one point ahead of California and 


three points in front of both Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. In addition, St. Louis 
was hyped up by a startling rescue job 
it had pulled off at Vancouver three days 
before. In that game the Blues were los- 
ing 3-1 with slightly less than two min- 
utes left to play when Coach AI Arbour 
removed his goaltender for an extra 
shooter. “A million-to-one shot,” Ar- 
bour admitted. Unbelievably, Frank St. 
Marseille and Phil Roberto both scored 
for St. Louis, enabling the Blues to es- 
cape with a tic — and an important point. 

The California Seals were discouraged 
when they arrived in St. Louis for 
Wednesday night's game with the Blues. 
For one thing, they faced the worst 
schedule of the contending teams: four 
of their last five games would be on the 
road, and they would be spending three 
days in Philadelphia and then four days 


in Pittsburgh. "Plenty of time to sight- 
see,” said Coach Vic Slasiuk. And to 
worry. For another, they had lost Ivan 
Boldirev, a tough rookie center who is 
California’s most consistent forward, for 
the rest of the season with mononucle- 
osis. “The only good thing that has hap- 
pened around here,” said one Seal, "is 
that Charlie Finley has been so wrapped 
up with Vida Blue he hasn't had time 
to bother us.” 

The Blues controlled play that night 
and beat the Seals easily 4-1. As a last 
display of superiority, two of the Plagcr 
brothers. Bob and Barclay, ganged up 
on Bob Stewart, a young defenseman 
for the Seals, in a melee as the game 
ended. "Just getting ready for the play- 
offs,” Bob Plager said. 

Meanwhile, in Pittsburgh the Penguins 
dissipated a 3-1 lead and lost to Buffalo 


His two front teeth safely stowed in the dressing room, Bobby Clarke, the indispensable Flyer, stick-jousts with Chicago Defenseman Bill White. 



4-3. "Stupid mistakes ruined us,” said 
red-faced Coach Red Kelly. 

California flew into Philadelphia 
Thursday afternoon, and all the Seals 
watched the Flyers play the Chicago 
Black Hawks that night. Like the Seals, 
the Flyers were hurting. Favell had a 
bad back. No. 2 Goalie Bruce Gamble 
was recovering from a heart attack. 
No. 3 Goalie Bob Taylor had a bad 
catching hand. So the No. 4 goalie, Don 
McLeod, started against Bobby Hull and 
friends. Worse yet, Philadelphia’s best 
player, 22-year-old Bobby Clarke, was 
hobbling around on a bruised ankle and 
it was doubtful that he would see any ac- 
tion. "Take Clarke out,” Favell said, 
"and we’re really in trouble.” 

Clarke had 30 goals and 42 assists 
for the Flyers and was the No. 2 scorer 
in the West, trailing only Hull. Earlier 
in the week the Flyers had signed him 
to a five-year, S600,000 contract. A mod- 
est star who normally says little, Clarke 
was eloquent enough to persuade Coach 
Fred Shero that he was fit to play against 
Chicago, even though it was obvious 
that he was moving at only three-quar- 
ter speed in the pregame skate. Upstairs, 
California's Vic Stasiuk was smiling. 
Chicago Coach Billy Reay was playing 
ace Goalie Tony Esposito against the 
Flyers, who had a fourth-stringer in the 
nets, and Clarke was injured. Perfect. 
"Now if they don’t use Kate Smith,” 
Stasiuk said, "we’ll be all right.” 

Kate is the Flyers’ not-so-secret weap- 
on. When things are not going well for 
them, they switch from the national an- 
them to Kate's recording of God Bless 
America. Kate is 21-2-1 for the Flyers 
over the last three years, while The Star- 
Spangled Banner is only 25-35-26. Nev- 
ertheless, she did not sing before the 
Chicago game. Not surprisingly, the Fly- 
ers lost 4-2 and remained two points be- 
hind the Seals. 

"If we don’t beat California Satur- 
day,” Clarke said after the game, "we'll 
probably be out of the playoffs. We’ve 
played two less games than the Seals, 
but that doesn’t matter much anymore. 
It’s tough to make up points the last 
week of the season.” The Flyers sent 
two of their scouts to watch the Seals 
practice at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on Friday afternoon, a tactic that 
irritated California General Manager 
Garry Young. "That’s bush,” he said. 
"How can you work on new plays when 
they’re taking notes?” 



Philadelphia's Jean Potvin pots a Seal during a crucial shutout of battered California. 


Philadelphia’s Favell, who had played 
the third period of the Chicago game, 
hardly looked healthy as the teams 
warmed up Saturday night, but he was 
going to start anyway. "And he’d bet- 
ter come up with a big game,” Coach 
Shero said. 

"All year long I’ve had things wrong 
with me,” Favell said. “Little things. 
Like my back. Like ptomaine. One night 
in Montreal 1 couldn’t sleep, so 1 sent 
out for a hot pastrami sandwich. I got 
poisoned. It was awful. But there’s no 
time left for excuses now.” 

For their warmup, the Seals dressed 
a rookie named Dale Hall. "I just want 
to confuse them a little bit,” Young said. 
He succeeded. "You ought to see those 
Philly guys,” Young said, laughing. 
"Well, I’m not going to dress Hall for 
the game anyway.” 

As the teams lined up a few minutes 
later, Young and Coach Stasiuk were 
apprehensive. "Will she or won’t she?” 
Young wondered. Then the public-ad- 
dress announcer told the capacity crowd 
of 14,626: "Ladies and gentlemen, please 
rise and join Kate Smith in the singing 
of God Bless America." The cheers were 
deafening. Moments later the announcer 
introduced Gamble, who was seeing his 
first game since his heart attack. "We’re 
down 2-0 in the psychological war al- 
ready,” Young said. 

Once the real action started, the Fly- 
ers checked the Seals closely and with 
plenty of muscle, particularly from 230- 
pound Rick Foley and 190-pound Bob 


Kelly. Foley normally plays defense, but 
for this game Shero decided to spot him 
at left wing whenever a situation called 
for aggression. The first lime Foley ap- 
peared he worked on a line with Clarke 
and Cowboy Flett. He barged down the 
wing, took the puck off the boards and 
fired it across the goal mouth. Clarke, 
standing alone at the corner, rammed it 
past Goalie Gilles Meloche and Phil- 
adelphia led 1-0. 

Favell, meanwhile, had little work. 
What shots the Seals did manage came 
from the blue line, and they were easy 
to handle. "Thank goodness,” he said 
later. "I wasn’t moving very well.” 

Bill Clement beat Meloche in the sec- 
ond period, and Clarke scored into an 
empty net as the Flyers won 3-0. Favell 
had to stop only 26 shots for his shut- 
out, and 15 of them came from the Cal- 
ifornia defensemen. Just as the Blues 
had done in St. Louis, the Flyers ended 
the game with a brawl. With only one 
second to play, Foley and Kelly ganged 
up on California's Joey Johnston. The 
poor Seals. 

Out in St. Louis the Blues defeated De- 
troit as rookie Mike Murphy scored the 
hat trick, and over in Pittsburgh the Pen- 
guins beat Minnesota 3-2. "I think St. 
Louis is in now,” Philadelphia’s Shero 
said, assessing the standings at week’s 
end. "California has to be in deep trou- 
ble. So it should be Pittsburgh or us for 
the other spot.” 

Those teams play Saturday night in 
Philly. Kate Smith will be there. end 
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OH, JOHNNY, OH, JOHNNY 

OH! 


Will he ever stop winning? John Wooden and his UCLA Bruins did it again, and almost everybody was happy except 
the rest of the country, which might like to swing to another tune, just once by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


God grant me the serenity to accept 
the things I cannot change , courage 
to change the things I can, and 
wisdom always to tell the difference. 

— Slaughterhouse-Five 
{after Reinhold Niebuhr) 

L ke Kurt Vonnegut’s Billy Pilgrim, col- 
■ lcgc basketball cannot change the 
past, the present or the future. UCLA 
defeated Louisville 96-77 and Florida 
State 81-76. The Bruins won the na- 
tional championship. So it goes. 

It went like always in the Los An- 
geles Sports Arena last week when 
UCLA came face to face with three chal- 
lengers from the South and proceeded 
to win the NCAA title almost as quick- 
ly as you can say hush puppy. The Bru- 
ins won their sixth championship in a 
row, their eighth in the last nine years 
and, on the final day that they drove ol’ 
Dixie down, Bill Walton {see cover) was 
not even at his best. 

He was good enough. Walton led the 
tournament in points (57), rebounds 
(41), blocked shots, time-outs and, dis- 
tressingly, moans. It was this final, per- 
haps sophomoric, tendency to complain 
too much that marred an otherwise per- 
fect conclusion to his wondrous rookie 
season as the college game's Player of 
the Year. 

From the beginning it was a tour- 
nament of crosscurrents, transmigra- 
tions, in-laws and, some said, outlaws. 
The Florida State coach was from the 
city of Louisville; the Louisville coach 
from UCLA. A UCLA guard. Tommy 
Curtis, was recruited out of Tallahassee 

Benign, be-Bruined and be-pomponed, Wood- 
en strolls off with another championship. 


while two Florida State players were 
from Louisville, two others from North 
Carolina. The Tar Heels did not have 
anybody from any of the others’ places, 
and during the one horrifying half of bas- 
ketball that meant their downfall, a 
UCLA fan sent them on their way back 
to nowhere with “Hey, what league are 
you guys from? Hunger?” 

For those partial to drama, intrigue 
and the Gospel according to St. Luke 
(15:1 1-32), the neatest clash of the week 
involved the return of the prodigal Crum 
to Los Angeles. Denny Crum, the for- 
mer assistant to UCLA Coach John 
Wooden, had departed Westwood for 
Louisville and already he had made it 
back to do battle with his old mentor. 

A native of Southern California, Crum 
had many friends in L.A., but his quick 
tongue and cocksure nature had earned 
him enemies, too. Also, his sudden suc- 
cess with an inherited team of good vet- 
erans raised jealous hackles in the coach- 
ing fraternity. “Denny’s a climber,” said 
one. “He’s done a fine job, yes, but he 
moved to a great situation. He’s prob- 
ably put in for the Cincinnati coaching 
job already so he can get back to the 
finals next year.” 

One journalist reported that Crum and 
Wooden were not all that friendly; that 
after their celebrated argument on the 
bench during the finals at Houston last 
year, the two had a falling-out; that 
Crum was exiled to Louisville rather than 
leaving of his own accord. 

It is true that Wooden and Crum of- 
ten disagreed, and the two are vastly dis- 
similar in life-styles and personalities. 
Wooden once told student Crum: “Den- 
ny, you’re the world’s greatest cardplay- 
er . . . from nose to chin.” But their 
dilfcrences ended there, and both seemed 


delighted that the other had reached the 
tournament semifinals. 

“I’m tickled Denny’s here,” said 
Wooden. "It’s just too bad one of us 
has to lose.” 

"I like to play friends for fun, not 
for real,” said Crum. 

In the runway before the game, as the 
UCLA and Louisville players lined up 
waiting to go on, Walton playfully 
grabbed Crum and said, "Coach, 
where’s the money you promised me last 
year under the table?” UCLA's Greg Lee 
kidded Crum about his "pitiful” side- 
burns. Then everybody started moving. 

If Denny Crum had been told right 
then that his team would hold Bill Wal- 
ton to 13 shots, that Louisville’s mar- 
velous Jim Price would embarrass Henry 
Bibby 30 points to two, that the Cards 
would beat the UCLA zone press, play 
tough defense themselves and commit 
only 1 1 errors to the Bruins’ 2 1 , he would 
have figured — as would anybody — that 
the game would be close. It wasn't. 

Walton dominated everything right 
away. On defense he harassed Price the 
first time the Louisville guard drove the 
lane. Price stayed away thereafter. Wal- 
ton intercepted A1 Vilcheck’s first pass 
and blocked his first shot. He took away 
Ron (The Horse) Thomas’ inside moves 
to such an extent that Thomas had to 
go outside where, sorrowfully, he was a 
horse with no game. 

By the time Walton called time out at 
9:40 of the first half, he had oulscored 
Louisville 16-14 by himself and UCLA 
led 20-14. Though the Cards were behind 
by only eight at the half, the closest any 
team had come to the Bruins in the first 
20 minutes all season, they had to know 
it was hopeless. Nine times they had beat- 
en the press to earn a two-on-one situa- 

continued 
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OM, JOHNNY! continued 


lion against Walton and an open shot 
from the corner; nine times they had 
missed. So it goes. 

Louisville, in frustration, became quite 
physical with Walton and several heat- 
ed exchanges took place. At one point 
Mike Lawhon, who was to miss all sev- 
en of his floor shots but sneak in some 
nice fist shots on Walton's body, yelled 
at the redhead. “You big crybaby. What 
a candy you are.” 

Walton rocked and fumed on the frcc- 
throw line. “These two are for you,” 
he snarled at Lawhon as he rammed in 
the free throws. “And I'll sec you after 
the game.” 

With the aid of Larry Farmer's 1 5 sec- 
ond-half points, UCLA ran out the string 
as Walton finished with 33 points and 
21 rebounds. Vilchcck and Thomas, both 
of whom fouled out, were beaten but 
not cordial. “Walton is strong, but you 
can't touch him,” said Vilcheck. "The 
officials put him in a cage. He cries a 
lot, constantly, and lie’s too good a man 
to do that.” 

Both at Los Angeles last week and at 
Provo, Utah in the regional champion- 
ships the week before there were ac- 
cusations by many objective authorities 
that Walton did protest overmuch and 
that he was “protected" by the refer- 
ees. Long Beach ranted against him in 
the West Regional. So did Louisville in 
the semifinals. And in the final against 
Florida State there was evidence that 
the 6' 11" sophomore got the better of 
the officiating early in the game. 

Walton is too domineering a player 
to complain about rough play as much 
as lie does, but this, hopefully, is a trait 
of youth and easily corrected- The only 
cage around him is the one set up by 
UCLA officials, who have been accused 
before of creating a paranoiac feeling 
among the Bruins toward the outside 
world. Walton would not respond to 
the "crybaby” charges. 

For North Carolina Coach Dean 
Smith, it was another finals week to weep 
over. He did everything possible to keep 
his players’ minds on the semifinal game 
against Florida State and not have them 
looking ahead to UCLA. The No. 2- 
ranked Tar Heels practiced at Peppcr- 
dine instead of the Sports Arena. (Not 
even Peppcrdine plays at Peppcrdinc.) 
They kept their watches set on Eastern 
Standard Time. They ate the right foods, 


drank plenty of liquids and wore nice 
blue blazers — only to be ripped apart 
by a case of Petty larceny. 

“We live on quickness but Florida 
Slate is quicker," a concerned Smith said 
before the game. "Mr. Petty goes beep- 
beep and it's all over." 

How true. Otto( mobile) Petty, all 5' 7" 
of him, entered the game for the Scmi- 
noles midway in the first half and North 
Carolina never even heard the beep-beep. 
A w isp of a player who zips in and out 
of .raffic as his nickname suggests, Otto 
went into high gear immediately. He took 
his tall and speedy teammates from a 
one-point lead to a 45-32 halftime mar- 
gin as the Heels tottered into their tra- 
ditional NCAA collapse. 

When Petty wasn't deflating the Car- 
olina pressure defense, he was feeding 
Ron King and Reggie Royals for points. 
Florida Stale soon led by an astounding 
23 of them. 

Suddenly Carolina woke up and 
turned things around. Robert McAdoo, 
who played the game of his life, started 
the rally only to foul out on a curious 
pushing call when he had bodies ail over 
his back. Still the Tar Heels came on 
with Dennis Wuycik throwing them in 
from his socks. 

They came to 70 65 before Florida 
State's Durham called time with 5:13 
left to switch his Seminoles into a zone. 
Against this strategy Carolina had four 
different chances to cut the lead some 
more but blew every one. When Kim H 11 - 
band, the team's best outside shooter, 
came off the bench to take an open 15- 
fooler and hit only oxygen, the Tar Heels 
were finally dead by 79-75. 

And so here came Hugh Durham and 
Florida State into the national cham- 
pionship game. This was a Florida State 
that had been on probation so long the 
players' wrists were still yellow from the 
cuffs. A team which, back-to-back, won 
a game with 134 points and lost one 
with 10. A former girls' school, Flor- 
ida State lost that 30 10 forfeit to Ha- 
waii and won what could be a swan 
song over Adolph Rupp. It was prac- 
tically booked and fingerprinted in the 
NCAA “affidavit” fiasco of two weeks 
ago. With nine blacks and another play- 
er nobody was sure of because he tied 
his hair in knots and went under the 
name of "Cochise,” the Seminoles 
were — yuk, yuk — the dark horses of 


the tournament. The whole thing was 
just too much for Bill Wall, the presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches. At midday on Fri- 
day, Durham — on the verge of his finest 
moment in the profession — got hit be- 
tween the eyes. 

At a press conference Wall, the coach 
at tiny MacMurray, spoke about the 
many and admitted ills of the game. 
And then he blasted Florida State. In a 
scries of remarks that can only be called 
ill-advised at best, Wall referred to Dur- 
ham as the coach who “has been caught 
with his hand in the till twice. 1 resent 
the fact that they arc here," Wall said. 
“The coaches are amazed, disgusted and 
disillusioned." Wall apparently was talk- 
ing about recruiting violations that had 
put Florida State on probation the pre- 
vious three seasons. 

Durham, whose school is considering 
a lawsuit, said only that he would “not 
get down to Wall's level," and at Fri- 
day's afternoon practice session UCLA's 
Wooden consoled him. 

“I'm sorry about all this," Wooden 
said. “I want you to know we don't 
feel the same way.” 

(The irony of their meeting was that 
the school on probation in the finals 
w'as not Florida State but UCLA, whose 
punishment- because of football hanky- 
panky— carries a “without restrictions” 
clause that is a joke to independent 
schools everywhere.) 

Down the court Walton, in blue jeans 
and butlon-dow n shirt, watched the Scm- 
inolcs warm up. Lawrence McCray, 
FSU's 6' 11" center, spotted him and 
nervously missed his next six layups. Al- 
most imperceptibly, Walton lifted his fist 
in a wave. McCray smiled and fist-sa- 
luted back, but then he walked away 
from the basket and did not shoot in- 
side again until Walton had left. 

Saturday afternoon, with unproved al- 
legations and the Walls of the world 
crashing down on them, the Seminoles 
made a gallant and thrilling stand against 
UCLA. They made two runs at the Bru- 
ins, early and late, but first Walton and 
then Keith (Silk) Wilkes spoiled the Sem- 
inolcs' dreams. 

After missing twice to open the game, 
Florida State hit its next seven shots and 
tooka21 14lead. It was the only time this 
season UCLA had trailed by more than 
four points. And it was a shock. But the 

continued 
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The Parker 75. 

How a simple idea-a point that can be turned- 
makes it the most fitting gift you can give. 



Ideally, a pen should adapt itself to its 
owner's writing style, Not the other 
way around. 

Yet since the art of writing began, 
the hand has been forced to hold the 
pen in an arbitrary way— the way the pen 
happened to write best. 

We've changed all that. Instead of a 
fixed point, we gave the Parker 75 a 
point that can be rotated 360°, until it 
contacts the paper precisely at whatever 
angle you most naturally hold the pen. 


Since the point can be turned, the grip 
area can be shaped to fit the fingers, 

So we sculpted the barrel to a trefoil 
shape, so your fingers will fit comfortably 
and snugly against it. The pen 
automatically will be in the ideal writing 
position every time you pick it up. 

These improvements also induced us 
to balance the 75 with great precision. 
The case is solid sterling silver, weighted 
to within a hundredth of an ounce. The 
pen itself provides the ideal writing 


pressure, and requires no conscious 
effort on your part whatever. 

Which is why the Parker 75 makes a 
truly fitting gift. It will fit perfectly the 
hand, the writing style, the personality of 
the person who receives it. It's hard to 
think of a more individual gift to 
give for just $25. 

t PARKER 

Maker ol the world's most wanted pens 


The sterling silver Parker 75 Pen is $25. Matching pencil or ball pen, $15. A memorable gift for personal or business friends. 
Other fine Parker pens to own or give, from the SI. 98 Jotter Ball Pen to the S1S0 Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 


We didn’t say it. They did. 


“Finest picture I have ever 
seen in a color set." Mr. J.H., 

Texas 

“Best color picture I’ve seen 
barring none. Very happy with 

it." Mr. C.G., Wisconsin 

"Excellent! Sorry my big one 
isn’t a Sony." Mr. D.S.. Missouri 
“I’ve heard it’s the finest T.V. 
made." Mr. J.A., Oklahoma 

"This is 3rd Sony color I’ve 
purchased. Gave two 12-inch 
as gifts to sons. Great TV." 

Mrs. E.R., Texas 

“I like it! I like it!" Mrs. J.W., Ohio 
“Keep them coming. I’m a 
stockholder." Mr. J.S., 
Pennsylvania 

“The set is excellent; the 
programming terrible.” Mr. R.G., 
California 

“About the best product I ever 
bought.” Mr. V.J., Michigan 

"I have 3 color sets. This Sony 
puts out the best picture." 

Mr. M.P., California 

“Has one of the best pictures 

I have seen in a color TV." 

Miss A.M., New Jersey 
"I would like one in every room 
in my apartment." Mr. W.S., 
Missouri 

“Outstanding— best color I 
have seen." Major M.A., Maryland 
“Best of all the color sets I 
saw." Mr. B.F., Washington 
"Sharpest picture of all TVs 
available." Mr. W.S., Illinois 
“It’s so good— we bought a 2nd 
one." Mr. A.C., Pennsylvania 
"It is the greatest made.” 

Mr. O.B.. Kentucky 

“The best set available." 

Mr. J.G., Oregon 

“Best color picture I have ever 
seen!” SP/5 T.R.. New Jersey 
“Bought color TV because of 
excellence of older black and 
white." Mr. C.F.. California 
"Mrs. J. and I think Sony 
products superb, far superior 
to any other.” Mr. R.J., NewYork 


“Best color we’ve ever seen. 
Don’t know how or why we 
waited so long to buy our 
Sony." Mr. D.P., California 
“It is terrific as are all of your 
products!” Mr. E.G.. Missouri 
“Color excellent. Seen set in 
friends’ home and decided to 
purchase a Sony." Mr. J.K., 
Pennsylvania 

"It’s the best made anywhere." 
Mr.V.C., Connecticut 
“We have waited 3 years until a 
color set met our standards— 
yours is superior by far." 

Mr. R.M.. Ohio 

“Best picture we have ever 
seen on TV.” Mr. A. R.. Texas 
"It’s a goody." Mr.T.B., Colorado 

"Hope it will give us the same 
service as our black and white 
Sony. It is great!” Mr. C.L., Ohio 
“It has the best picture of all I 
looked at prior to purchase." 
Mr, J.M., Ohio 

“Love it— most beautiful color 
ever seen." Mr. R.D., Michigan 

“Best TV I've ever owned. Next 
one I buy will be Sony. "Mr. D.G., 
Ohio 

“Wish you made the Trinitron 
in a 19" or 20" model. "Mr. T.W., 
New York 

“Great— opened box and 
turned it on— perfect first time." 

Mr. J.M., Ohio 

“Think it’s the best color TV 
I’ve ever seen.” Miss E.E., 
California 

“Sony has the sharpest picture 
we have seen.” Mr. C.C , Texas 
“Great picture!” Mr. D.S., 

New Jersey 

"Very good. Why don’t you 
make white TV sets for bed- 
rooms?" Mr. D.K., Texas 
"It is great! Light to carry; 
marvelous color." Mrs. J.F., 

New Jersey 

"Fantastic!" Mr. G.W., New York 

"Simply terrific!” Mrs. K.S., 

New Jersey 


“Superior to all others." 

Mr. E.H., Massachusetts 

“Picture is best I’ve seen." 

Mr. F.B., Massachusetts 

“This is by far the best color 
TV I have seen." Mr. P.D., 

New York 

“Fantastic as usual. I can 
count on Sony." Mr. R.M., 
Connecticut 

“Best color I’ve yet seen inTV.” 

Mr. S.H., Kansas 

“Picture colour is superior to 

others." Mr.T.D., New York 

“It is the best picture and color 

of any set I have seen." Mr. J.S., 

Oklahoma 

“This is our second SonyTV. 
The first was stolen, and we 
liked it enough to get another." 

Mr. P.L., Florida 

“The color is the best I’ve ever 
seen." Mr.T.M.. North Dakota 
“We bought this Sony because 
our 1st one is so outstanding.” 
Mr. D.H., Oregon 
“Excellent picture." Mr.T.R., 
Illinois 

"Very good merchandise." 
Mr.W.H.. Michigan 

“I have 2 Sony color sets. Like 
I said last time, I wouldn’t have 
anything else but Sony. Just 
great.Thank you.” Mr.T.J., Ohio 
"Excellent! ! as are the other 
two Sony products we have! !” 
Mr. F.A., New Jersey 
“I looked at all makes and 
models before I selected this 
one." Mr. R.J., Kansas 
“It is great to have color Sony 
in the 17 inch size." Mr. R.W., 
California 

"Clearest picture we have ever 
seen on any other colorTV— 
beautiful color and we really 
checked around before buying 
a color TV.” Mr. W.T , Pennsylvania 
“I purchased it because it has 
the best picture I have seen. 
Most true color." Mr. H.L., 
Oklahoma 
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“It’s the sharpest color TV 
picture I’ve ever seen.” Mr. E.G., 
Florida 

“Nephew who lives in NJ. is a 
TV repairman and recom- 
mended we purchase a Sony.” 

Mr. J.C., Florida 

"Best color TV made.” Dr. E.B., 
NewYork 

"Right on, man!” Mr. G.C., Missouri 

"Have never wanted a TV 
before I saw this model— 
simply love it! Thanks for the 
quality you have built into it.” 
Mr. D.P., Washington 
“Fantastic picture. Thanks for 
making a 17"— been waiting a 
long time.” Miss J.G.. California 
"This unit a second one for 
condominium rental unit. 
Consider Sony best and most 
maintenance-free." Mr. B.R., 

New York 

“Beautiful color picture- 
surprised us.” Mr. R.B., California 

"If it’s as good as the others 
we’ve had it will be great." 

Mr. R.L., Arizona 

"Very impressed so far on 
beautiful picture and color.” 

Mr.T.J., Indiana 

"Very sharp picture— could be 
a bigger screen.” Mr.T.H.. Iowa 
“Clearest color I’ve ever seen!" 

Mr.T.C., Pennsylvania 

"Best color I’ve seen!” Miss N.K., 
New Jersey 

"We like it very much. Color is 
superb.” Mr.T.M.. NewYork 
"Fabulous quality! Keep it up!” 
Mr. G.L., New Hampshire 
"Think it will be a great source 
of joy.”Mrs. J.T., District of Columbia 
"It’s as good as any Sony 
product should be, as I have 
owned them before.” Mr. M E., 
Michigan 

"It has the best picture that I’ve 
ever seen on a color T.V." 

Mr. J.U.. Michigan 

“It is an engineering wonder. 
Thank you very much for your 
fine work." Mr. T.B., Maryland 
"Near perfect color!” Mr. N.G., 
Texas 

"Best color of any TV.” Mr. R.O., 
California 

"It’s just another great Sony 
product!” Mr. A. K., Texas 


"I love it!!! Clear picture and 
no outdoor antenna needed. So 
far just great, in every way.” 

Mr. A.M., NewYork 

“Bought it because its 
reputation is the best.” Mr. J.W., 
Massachusetts 

"Very fine color— easy to tune 
in— a delight.” Miss K.S., California 
"Color vivid!” Mr. E.P., California 
"Excellent set!” Mr. R.R., 
Massachusetts 

"I have always had good luck 
with Sony products." Mr. G.S., 
Illinois 

"A very good set.” Mr. E.J., 
California 

"A fine piece of equipment." 

Mr. J.P., Michigan 

"Good picture.” Mr. R.N., 
California 

"Good set!” Mr. T.S., Wisconsin 
“Very happy." Mr. C.D., California 
"Love it!” Mr. H.S., Illinois 

“Like it real well." Mr. J.J., 
Oklahoma 

"It’s fantastic!” MissG.D., 
NewYork 

"Looks good, good color, well 
tuned.” Mrs. A.K., Kentucky 
"Excellent picture.” Mr. R.B., 
Washington 

"Very good reception without 
outside antenna, and this is 70 
miles from L.A., theTV station.” 

Mr. R.L., California 

“Excellent picture." Mr. J.S., 
Missouri 

“Very sharp picture.” Mrs. P.S., 
California 

"I think Sony products are 
very nice." Mr. T.J., Louisiana 
"I liked Sony when I saw it.” 

Mr. I.G., NewYork 
"The picture is the best I’ve 
seen yet.” Mr. R.H., Colorado 
"Sharpest, most vivid color 
we’ve seen in a TV, ever!" 

Mr. J.G., Texas 

"Clear, sharp color reception.” 

Mr. R.B., Michigan 

"The color on this set is 
perfect." Mr. and Mrs. S.W., 

South Dakota 

"I think it’s great— perfect for 
my bedroom!" Mrs. W.P., 

California 

"Very sharp picture!” Mr. D M., 

New York 


"Am proud of the Sony name .” 

Mr. O.H., Ohio 

"Amazing color.” Mr. J.D., 
Chicago 

"It has a beautiful picture and 
sound.” Mr. J.C., NewYork 
"Very good color." Mr. K.H., 
California 

"Very sharp picture, very good 
color." Miss M.C., Pennsylvania 
"Fine reception, and features 
show up real sharp." Mr. R.E., 
Tennessee 

"Very pleased." Mr. W.S., California 
"I like it.” Mr. D.V., Louisiana 
"I love it.” MissG.N., California 

"Crazy about it.” Mr. D.K., 

South Dakota 

"Great.” Mr. W.D., NewYork 
"Wonderful.” Miss R.G., Ohio 

"Just fantastic." Mr. E.S., 
Massachusetts 

"T remendous.” Mr. R.B., California 
"Divine!” Miss J.R., NewYork 

With all due modesty, we reprint 
here some comments by new 
owners of Sony color TVs. They 
were written on the warranty cards 
these people returned to us. 

And all just because we were 
lucky enough to come up with the 
all-solid-state Trinitron system. It's a 
radically different system, so it 
produces a radically different color 
picture. 

Would you do us a favor? Go into 
a TV store and look at a Sony 
T rinitron— in the 9", 12 ,/ or 17" 
diagonal screen size— next to any 
other sets they may carry. It’s a safe 
bet that, shortly afterwards, we’ll be 
getting your warranty card. 

And please don't overlook the 
space for comments. Opening our 
mail each morning makes our day. 



TRINITRON 
SONY COLOR TV 



CATCH A COLT WAGON 



Front disc brakes 

They're fade resis- 
tant. Stop you straight 
and fast. 



Hemi engine 

Overhead cam Hemi 
engine gives you 
both performance 
and economy. 


The five-door economy wagon for the 
man with a family. 

Okay, family men. Now you can own one of those little 
economy cars and still get the room your family needs. 
The new Dodge Colt wagon comes with five doors. 
Four for people and one for packages. That fifth door 
is in the back and swings up for easy loading and 
unloading. Not only that, but the rear seat folds flat to 
give you extra cargo space. The Colt wagon has all 
the standard Colt advantages you see along the sides. 
See all the Colt models at your Dodge Colt Dealer’s. 



Four-on-the-floor 

It’s fully synchro- 
nized and amazingly 
easy to shift. 



Flow-through 

ventilation 

Gives you a constant 
flow of fresh air 
throughout the car. 



Adjustable 
steering column 

Adjustable to let you 
find the height that 
fits you best. 



Fora little car, it’s a lot of car. 



Reclining seats 

Covered in a breath- 
able vinyl you'll really 
appreciate in hot 
weather. 





OH, JOHNNY! 


JScminoles — and especially McCray — 
were getting in foul trouble. Quickly, 
Bibby and Walton brought the Bruins 
back to a tie. Then— wouldn’t you know 
it?— the Tallahassee Sassy. Curtis, ignit- 
ed UCLA to a 50-39 halftime lead. 

Florida State was so busy swarming 
around Walton that Wilkes went roam- 
ing. and he got free enough to wind up 
with 23 points and make the plays that 
stopped the Seminolcs* final surge. 

With Walton on the bench for a 
while — he had four fouls, meaning there 
must have been some holes in that cage — 
and with King hitting for the challengers. 
FSU cut a 16-point deficit to 79-72 to- 
ward the end. But the Seminolcs then 
turned the ball over three times, once 
when Wilkes knocked a pass away. 
Wilkes also controlled a crucial jump ball 
with 1:05 left and scored UCLA’s final 
layup that clinched the championship — 
quite a day’s work for an 18-ycar-old. 

Walton’s reaction to the victory was 
puzzling. With a disturbing, almost dis- 
dainful attitude, he told the press he 
was "not elated." He felt as though he 
had lost the game. He gave a few “no 
comments." He snapped ofi" tart replies. 
He was sarcastic, defensive, and he 
stormed off muttering, "I've answered 
enough questions." Later a woman, be- 
decked with a UCLA badge and rib- 
bons, took his picture, and the center 
stunned her with. "I thought they told 
you in Provo not to do that." Bill Wal- 
ton was honest in Los Angeles, but it 
was a childish show off the court. 

"We don't like to back into things,” 
he said. "We didn't dominate the way I 
know we can." But a perfect 30-0 sea- 
son and 45 victories in a row were enough 
for Wooden, who was more gracious to 
his opponents. 

Next season UCLA will find various 
new motivations. Early, the Bruins need 
three consecutive victories for a school 
record. Midway, they need 16 wins to 
break the alltimc mark of 60 straight 
set by Bill Russell’s teams from San Fran- 
cisco. And later there will be another 
NCAA tournament. 

"I hope I never get to the position of 
thinking just in terms of records." Wood- 
en said. "I don't want to think about 
60. I want to win the next one — what is 
it? No. 46. I want to win 46 in a row.” 

John Wooden plays them one nation- 
al championship at a time. end 



The quiet one. 
See it. 

And you’ll hear 
the diffe 


Terence. 


It’s one of Kodak’s new Carousel 
H projectors. The quiet ones. 

And to really appreciate just how 
quiet it is, you should see it demonstrated 
at your photo dealer’s— alongside any other 
kind of projector. 

What a difference the quiet makes. 
No whining, no whooshing., .unless you’re 
very close, you can barely hear it. 

This particular quiet one is the 
Carousel 860H projector. Our top-of-the- 
line model with the most features of all. Like 
automatic focus, automatic timing, remote 
control, and more. From less than $220. 

Other Carousel H projectors, also 
quiet, also dependable, with a wide choice of 
features, start from less than $80. 

Kodak makes your pictures count. 

Kodak Carousel 860H projector. 
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Big 
lack 
Has Big 

oreams 

Again 

Going to Augusta, golf's greatest 
moneymaker is fit and his game is 
honed for a prize that is larger than 
mere dollars. Jack Nicklaus' grail 
has become the elusive Grand Slam 

by DAN JENKINS 


T rying to pick the winner of a golf tournament is 
about as easy as finding the vermouth in the martini 
of a suburban housewife. Week to week on the PGA tour 
there must be at least 100 players capable of outscoring 
each other. For instance, who in the office pool had the gray- 
haired club pro Paul Harney at San Diego? Who had Bob 
Rosburg. with the baseball grip and the 1 1 -year drought, 
at the Hope? Who had Grier Jones in Hawaii? Who had 
Jerry Heard in the Citrus? Who is Jerry Heard, anyhow? 
And though a lot of people pick Jeanne Weiskopf every 
week, how many seriously went for Tom in the Gleason 
at Fort Lauderdale? The answer to all these questions is a 
knowing, agreeable sigh. There are times, however, when 
a prediction seems somehow possible, whether it eventu- 
ally comes true or not. And one of these occasions is 
upon us: Masters week. While there is a body of evidence 
that the Masters has become as hard to forecast as any 
other tournament, that evidence being the past five win- 
ners — Charles Coody, Billy Casper, George Archer, Bob 
Goalby and Gay Brewer — this has nothing to do with tell- 
ing whoever will listen who ought to win. 

Who ought to win every year, of course, is Jack Nick- 
laus. Who used to ought to win every year was Arnold Palm- 
er, And who nearly ought to win every year was, and still 
is, Gary Player. 

The reason Jack Nicklaus is supposed to win the Mas- 
ters each April is because his game is particularly suited 
to the Augusta National course, a place of unlevel lies. 
Downhills, uphills, sidehills and such. At least it is for 
the normal human being. Nicklaus, however, can hit the 
tee shot far enough down into the valleys and up onto the 
plateaus that he can avoid many of the tilts and slants. 
This means his second shots are far easier to handle. 

Also. Nicklaus' strength combined with the accuracy 
that has helped him become golf's alltime leading money 
winner has a tendency to make Augusta's par-5 holes 
more like long par-4s. There are four of them, the 2nd, 
8th, 13th and 15th. Unless there happens to be a gale, or 
the course is soggy. Nicklaus can usually reach all four 
holes with his second shot, turning them into likely bird- 
ies and turning the course into a par 68— for him. At least 
it would seem to be a par 68. That he has birdied these par- 
5s only half the time since he last won the Masters sug- 
gests that they still present something of a challenge. 

Beyond this apparent advantage, there is Nicklaus’ com- 
petitive drive. Not since Ben Hogan has there been a golf- 
er so consumed with winning major championships. He 
wants to win more big ones than Bobby Jones did, which 
means at least 14. To date, he has 1 1 — three Masters, two 
U.S. Opens, two British Opens, two PGAs and two U.S. 
Amateurs. 

It is appalling to consider how easily Nicklaus might 
already have reached his quota. Take last season. After he 
began the year by winning the PGA Championship, and 
leveled his sights on another modest project — taking the 
modern Grand Slam, or all four big ones in the same cal- 
endar year — he finished second in the Masters, second in 
the U.S. Open and fourth in the British Open. 


In two of the last three he looked like a winner. In each 
case he was certain he would win. His game had been 
primed and polished for those events, and his attitude and 
concentration were perfect. Somehow, nevertheless, he lost. 
And, ironically, he lost on the very holes where he was ex- 
pected to win, the par-5s. 

Over the final nine holes at the Masters Nicklaus could 
have tied Coody with birdies at 13 and 15, which he 
reached in two that Sunday with four-irons. What would 
the odds be on Jack hitting a four-iron to a par-5 and not 
getting a birdie? Twice? 

Then came the U.S. Open at Merion and the playoff 
with Lee Trevino. The par-5 that got him there was the 
2nd hole. After taking a one-stroke lead on the 1st hole, 
he smashed a good drive, but he hit his second into a bun- 
ker and then left the third shot in there for a bogey. He 
was so stunned he promptly double-bogcyed the next hole, 
a par-3, Trevino, perhaps the best of the head-to-head com- 
petitors, was not about to let Nicklaus up, psychologically 
or any other way after that. 

"He's the greatest player in the world," Trevino has 
said. "But I always like my chances one-on-one." 

Nicklaus found his trouble in the British Open early, 
the fust day at Birkdale, when he had a good chance to 
take a two-stroke lead on the field. He was tied for first 
with two holes to play, both of them birdie holes — eagle 
holes, almost, depending on the wind — for Nicklaus. He 
bogeyed them both, hurling himself back into the heap 
and killing his confidence for the week. 

Losing a tournament that one w-ants badly to win, and 
thinks he is winning, is not the most fun thing in an ath- 
lete's life. But another of Jack Nicklaus’ weapons is his 
reaction to disappointment. Buoyed by youth and ability, 
and honestly gracious, he somehow seems able to laugh, 
even when he loses, because he knows that he has another 
time coming. 

Recently Nicklaus was asked what it feels like to hear 
constantly that he is the best player in the world. 

"If I believed it, I wouldn't be able to achieve any- 
thing," he said. "I don't think I'm the golfer yet that I'm 
capable of becoming. If I ever do win more major cham- 
pionships than Bobby Jones. I don't think I'll be satisfied 
with myself if I know I have more competitive years ahead 
of me. I'll know I still have room for improvement." 

What if he were able to win the Masters, U.S. and Brit- 
ish Opens and the PGA all in the same year? 

"That’s obviously one of my goals but it's a pretty high 
one." he says. "I think it's possible, and not just for me 
but for a lot of players. But I also think it’s improbable. 
Some of us have come close. I suppose I came close last 
year. All I know is this. If I happened to do it now or 
next year or anytime in the immediate future, I wouldn't 
say O.K., that's it, and quit. I'd think up something else 
for a goal. Everybody wants to be the best. And there's 
nothing wrong with trying." 

There could hardly be a better year for Jack to try for 
the Slam than 1972. The courses must look templing to 
him. Augusta, where he's won three times. The U.S. Open 


at Pebble Beach, where he won the Amateur and also this 
year's Crosby. Muirfield, near Edinburgh, where he won 
his first British Open in 1966. And Oakland Hills for the 
PGA. Nicklaus has not won at Oakland Hills, but it is a 
classic layout where he played well as an amateur in the 
1961 Open, finishing fourth. 

"It's silly to say I'm going after the Grand Slam," he 
observes. "What I'm going after is the Masters, the first 
of the big four. You can only say you're going after the 
Slant when you've won the first three, and no one has 
done that. But you're always concentrating and working 
and thinking, getting your game ready for the major 
championships." 

If Nicklaus" game is not ready for this year's Masters, it 
has never been. He goes to Augusta as the first man ever 
to win more than SI 00,000 so early in the season, as the 
winner, already, of two tournaments on the tour and near- 
ly the winner of two more, the Gleason and last week's 
New Orleans Open. He goes with tremendous respect for 
his main challengers— Palmer, Player, Trevino — and golf- 
ers he holds much respect for, like Johnny Miller, Larry 
Hinson, George Archer, Tony Jacklin, Tom Weiskopf. 

"Arnold's a better golfer now than he ever was,” says 
Nicklaus. "He's a better driver and shotmaker. Gary's 
always a threat in a major tournament because he comes 
ready and he's a terrific competitor. Trevino's a great play- 
er and Archer's very underrated. And guys like Miller 
and Hinson and Weiskopf have everything it takes. There 
are lots of others who can win anytime, anywhere. The 
difference in winning and losing a golf tournament is so 
thin it's almost foolish." 

Nicklaus enjoys his new image, which is that of a man 
who has taken on the look of a celebrity. His dress is neat 
yet individualistic, at times even colorfully mod. His hair 
is long now and golden. And he's trim. As his wife Bar- 
bara has said, "He's getting too cute." 

With it all, Nicklaus has emerged as friendly, immense- 
ly articulate, at times very humorous. In effect, a true states- 
man of the game. 

"Yeah, I like whatever my so-called image is now," he 
grins. "I guess you could say 1 like myself better. What 
was I coming out 10 years ago? A fat kid with a crew cut 
who beat Arnold when nobody wanted him to lose.” 

If Jack Nicklaus is ripe to win the Masters, it could be 
for no better reason than the simple fact that he has not 
won it for five years. The only man ever to win it back to 
back, and the man who co-holds the course record (64), 
and holds the 72-hole record (271 ), has not taken the Mas- 
ters since 1966. And that is too long, on his course, with 
his game, with his desire. 

What saves the Masters, as well as the sport itself, are 
all of those Charlie Coodys who are waiting to pounce 
when Nicklaus mysteriously fails. For like Jones and Ho- 
gan and Palmer, Jack Nicklaus has finally arrived at a 
point in history when his losing makes almost as much 
news as his winning. 

And that, as somebody surely must have said before 
now, is true fame. 

CONTINUED 
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MASTERS continued 



It is a belief among those who attend 
the Masters regularly that if you were 
to assemble all of the people you know 
who have ever actually seen the 5th hole 
of the Augusta National course, you 
could stick them into a single azalea 
patch and still have enough room left 
for Arnold Palmer to take a slash at 
the ball. The 5th hole at Augusta is way 
out there somewhere, out and up and 
back, crawling silently along, a shadow 
on the map that might just as well in- 
dicate a manganese mine in the Ukraine 
or a gorilla sanctuary in Uganda. Hid- 
den away, uncelebrated, almost myste- 


spell it 
Trouble 


As always, whoever wins will have 
lo negotiate that forgotten front nine, 
and there, says Dan Jenkins, is where 
one finds more problems than most 
Masters fans ever see, live or on TV 


rious, the 5th hole epitomizes something 
more — the forgotten front nine. Al- 
though these luxuriant 3,485 yards are 
part of the most celebrated golf layout 
in America, they have gained about as 
much glory through the years as all those 
shots Gene Sarazen hit that weren't dou- 
ble eagles. If Augusta's front nine ever 
ran for public office, it would be a coun- 
ty clerk. If the front nine ever got into 
big government, it would be an assis- 
tant administrator in the thrill-a-minute 
Office of Minerals and Solid Fuels. 

The problem with most front nines 
in golf, imagewise, is that there always 
is a back nine. A round concludes on 
the back, and most professional tour- 
naments of 72 holes reserve their drama 
for the final moments. Invariably, there 
is the winner, hurling his visor into the 
air on the 18th green — or simply nod- 
ding like Charles Coody — and, mean- 
while, there goes the front nine, trot- 
ting back to the sideline in obscurity, 
like the man who holds the football for 
the winning field goal. 

In the case of Augusta National, a 
number of things have helped detract 
from the front nine's scenic and heroic 
qualities. For one. it started as the back 
nine, which is a historical fact ranking 


right up there with Charles G. Dawes 
being the 30th Vice-President of the U.S. 
The first Masters, held in 1934. was 
played with the present course reversed — 
today's front nine was the back. As first 
designed by Bob Jones and A lister Mac- 
Kenzie, the original back nine appeared 
to have the more spectacular terrain. 
But in 1935 they switched the nines 
around in an experiment. What imme- 
diately occurred, of course, was Sara- 
zen's double eagle at the 1 5th hole. Who 
could change back after that'! 

As the years went by, refinements lo 
the course seemed always to enhance 
the back side more than the front, and 
other memorable events kept occurring 
there. More water was added until there 
were no fewer than five water holes on 
the back nine, compared to none on 
the front. 

Eventually, Augusta's back nine had 
more beauty, more drama, more water, 
a couple of par-5s (the 1 3(h and 15th) 
that offered exciting gambles. Rae's 
Creek, Amen Corner. Byron Nelson's 
streak, a few Arnold Palmer charges — 
and television. All the while, perversely, 
almost everything sensational that hap- 
pened on the front nine happened to 
somebody who would lose the Masters. 

And so today all the front nine has 
going for it is the little-noted fact that 
it is. on several counts, the more dif- 
ficult of the two nines. (Ten of the last 
1 5 Masters champions have scored high- 
er on the front nine than on the back.) 
The pros know all about this; they play 
the front nine to survive, and on the 
back they go for broke. 

Consider now, Augusta's forgotten 
holes, one by one: 

NO. 1, 400 YARDS, PAR 4 

The tec is situated just below the club- 
house veranda and the practice putting 
green. The drive must carry a deep val- 
ley and come to rest to the left of a 
deep bunker on a plateau, setting up a 
pitch shot to a rolling green. It is a splen- 
did starting hole and there have been 
some splendid starts. 

None w'as more spectacular than that 
of Roberto De Vicenzo in 1968. On 
the first hole of the final round he loft- 
ed a nine-iron into the cup for an eagle 
2 and then birdied the next two holes. 
Four under through three. But all this 
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is obscure history because of a simple 
signature — his, which he put on a score- 
card that was in error, a slip that cost 
him a tie for the title. 

The 1st hole not only relinquished an 
eagle deuce to Roberto, but two years 
later, during the third round, it gave up 
another to another foreigner, Takaaki 
Kono of Japan. He plopped a seven- 


Byron Nelson, who proved that the 1st 
hole is not necessarily a pushover. Nel- 
son had to face Ben Hogan in the 1942 
Masters playoff. Sick to his stomach as 
he started, as usual, and asked to com- 
pete before a gallery that included prac- 
tically the entire field — the other pros 
had stayed over to watch — Nelson 
shanked his tee shot on No. 1 and made 


a helping breeze, the 2nd can be reached 
in two blows but it takes the most per- 
fect of shots, for the green is hard to 
hold and there are bunkers guarding the 
front. Birdies are usually the result of a 
good, long lag putt, or a fine chip shot 
or bunker shot. Birdies are sometimes 
taken for granted here, but no one who 
saw it will ever forget Gene Littler, in 



iron into the cup, bowed, and then bird- 
ied the 2nd. 

This hole also marked the beginning 
of one of the most thrilling episodes in 
the Masters. In 1956 an amateur named 
Ken Venturi showed up. The first day, 
in his first Masters, he birdied No. 1. 
then 2, then 3 and then 4. He blistered 
the place with a 66 and held the lead 
for 70amazing holes until a violent wind, 
slick greens and his own inexperience 
undid him. 

Years before, it was Venturi’s tutor. 


a double bogey 6. Through five holes 
he was three strokes behind. From that 
point on, however, it is pure lore how 
Nelson played six-under-par golf— “the 
best of my career" — and beat Hogan 
by one shot. 

NO. 2. 555 YARDS, PAR 5 
With snow on the ground, Augusta's 
2nd would resemble a nice lower-inter- 
mediate ski run. It goes out and then 
down and around to the left, through a 
forest of tall pines. With a good lie and 


his 1970 playoff with Billy Casper, hit- 
ting a wedge about 10 feet, thus invent- 
ing the squirt-shank-scruff, on the 
“easy" 2nd hole. 

NO. 3, 355 YARDS, PAR 4 
If there is an unfair hole on the front 
nine, it is this one. The drive is gently up- 
hill and reasonably open, but the green 
is on a ledge and extremely difficult to 
hold. An ali-but-perfect approach is like- 
ly to bound over, or stop short. A poor 
shot can bounce off a hill and ease into 
continued 




No. 5, the toughest hole on the front nine. Its 
undulating approach and unnerving moguls lend it a Scottish air. 


MASTERS continued 


the pin, or skip up and onto the green, 
accidentally. Because of the shape of the 
green, the 3rd hole remains one of the 
three holes on the front nine (the 5th 
and 7th are the others) that have never 
been eagled during the tournament. 

A hillside to the right of the green, 
however, has become one of the favor- 
ite hangouts of veteran Masters watch- 
ers. There, one can follow the shots com- 
ing into the 3rd as well as the entire 4th 
hole. And besides that, it is the point of 
no return. The viewer has walked down 
and then up the 1st, down and across 
the 2nd, staying on top of the hill ap- 
proximately where the second shots are 
struck. He then has cut through the trees 
a short distance and arrived leisurely at 
the 3rd without missing anything. To 
leave the 3rd green and go all the way 
up to the 4th green is to commit him- 
self to walking the hidden and tiring 
5th hole, from which he only has to 
come back down to civilization again, 
possibly with a coronary. 

NO. 4. 220 YARDS. PAR 3 

Here is one of the superb one-shot 
holes in golf. Like most of the greens at 
Augusta, this one is enormous and heav- 
ily contoured. The player simply must 
gamble with the yawning bunker front- 
ing the green and try to get close to the 
flag, or risk three-putting. It is the long- 
est par-3 on the course, and on more 
than one memorable occasion it has been 


the turning point in a brilliant round. 

Jack Nicklaus birdied the 4th in 1965 
when he equaled the course record of 
64, eight under par, in the third round, 
and went on to win the tournament by 
nine strokes. That day he birdied three 
of the four par-3s and tied the front- 
nine record of 31. To display the dif- 
ference between himself and mere mor- 
tals that afternoon. Jack crushed a four- 
iron into the 4th hole where some oth- 
ers were hitting four-woods, and his shot 
landed eight feet from the cup. 

“I had a feeling it might be a good 
day after that," said Jack. 

NO. 5, 450 YARDS, PAR 4 

What Bob Jones had in mind here 
was a hole very much like the seaside 
ones in Scotland and England, only his 
would be among the pines. And he got 
what he had in mind. 

It is a remarkable hole, and everyone 
really ought to see it sometime — once. 
The fairway is alive with moguls and 
the green offers something of a blind ap- 
proach, a run-up shot similar to those 
used on the old links. The perfectly 
played ball is bounced onto the green 
with, say, a three-iron. 

Last year the 5th wound up being 
tied with the 10th. a downhill par-4, as 
the toughest hole in the tournament. 
These two holes were played in 30 over 

No. 6. the postcard hole. The knolled 
green below a hilltop tee was once compared 
with an elephant burial ground. 


par by the best 26 competitors, one per- 
centage point higher than the evil 12th, 
that famed par-3 with the shallow green 
hard by Rae's Creek. 

The 5th is made all the more difficult 
by a green that falls away, encouraging 
a shot hit too strongly to keep rolling. 
There is a lower level — almost a deep 
swale — on the right side, and the first 
putt can be a horrid experience from 
there. 

Palmer has always said, “If you can 
get past the 5th under par, you have a 
right to expect a low score." 

NO. 6, 190 YARDS, PAR 3 

Perhaps one of the reasons why so 
many remarkable things have happened 
at the 6th is that everybody is so de- 
lighted to be past the 5th. Nelson began 
his rally against Hogan in '42 w ith a bird- 
ie at the 6th. This was where Claude Har- 
mon, an unknown club pro playing in 
his first tournament of the year, wrapped 
up the 1948 Masters. In the last round 
he birdied the 6th, then the 7th and ca- 
gled the 8th, and it was all over. 

But mainly this is Billy Joe Patton’s 
hole. A lot of them are, one way or an- 







No 7, a fine par -4 with a Masters panorama. 

The raised green, guarded by four bunkers, demands a delicate approach. 


other, but it was at the 6th in the final 
round of 1954 that Billy Joe caused the 
greatest roar in Masters annals. For two 
rounds, despite a series of gambling 
shots, most of them truly unwise, he 
had led the field. And he was an am- 
ateur. But by the end of the third day 
he was five strokes behind. That is how 
he played, up and down, in and out. 
The crowds swarmed to him and em- 
braced him, and he chatted amiably be- 
tween his outrageous gambles. 

He was to go out the final day in four- 
under 32 and catch Ben Hogan, the lead- 
er, and Sam Snead, the eventual win- 
ner. And he would do it primarily with 
the loudest five-iron Georgia ever heard. 
What Billy Joe’s five-iron at the 6th hole 
did was sail right into the cup for a 
hole in one. Right there before 15,000 
people. 

Hearing the cheer, prolonged and wild. 
Bob Jones said in his cottage, "Billy 
Joe’s done something again." 

Patton lost that Masters on the back 
nine, with a bogey and double bogey at 
the par-5s, but he provided more fun 
and frustration over a four-day period 
than anyone at Augusta ever has. 


The 6th hole is one of those postcard 
beauties where the green lies below a 
high tee. In the early days the green in- 
cluded a giant mound right of center. It 
looked exactly like the name that play- 
ers gave it: "The hill where they buried 
the elephant.” There is still a swollen 
knoll on the putting surface, but it is 


not mammoth anymore; zebra, possibly. 

NO. 7, 365 YARDS, PAR 4 
The late Horton Smith, who won two 
of the first three Masters, deserves cred- 
it for suggesting the change that trans- 
formed the 7th hole into one of the best 
on the course. Originally the green sat 
low, requiring another of those runup 
shots Jones wanted to achieve. Smith 
thought it should be Americanized. And 
it was. The green was raised and sur- 
rounded by four bunkers. It now re- 
quires as much finesse as any pitch shot 
the best of pros can hit. 

There is a “Masters-type" panorama 
to the 7th. where a huge leaderboard 
rises behind the green, invariably en- 
gulfed by fans. It is one of the most frus- 
trating holes on the course. The length 
suggests that it ought to be birdied, 
but the pitch shot takes the easy bird- 
ie away. Here, again, is a hole where 
Jack Nicklaus in 1965, en route to his 
64. drew away from the field. He hit a 
wedge shot that bounced up to within 
two feet of the cup — another bird. It 
was this shot, as much as any other, 
that prompted Bob Jones to say, “Nick- 
laus plays a game with which I am 
not familiar." 

NO. 8, 530 YARDS, PAR 5 

The 8th hole calls for two demanding 
shots, either of which can drift into the 
woods and turn what is considered to 
be a birdie hole into a problem par. Fur- 
thermore, it is uphill almost all the way, 
with the second shot a blind one if the 
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golfer is attempting to reach the green. 

There was a time at Augusta when 
the 8th green was one of the few in ex- 
istence where a hall could be resting on 
the front part and the man with the pull- 
er could not see the flag. If the pin was 
far to the left, and back, it was inac- 
cessible for all except the player who 
knew how to hit a big hook with his 
putter. The green, happily, has been re- 
designed to make it fairer. 

The drive can be troublesome. About 


240 yards out, and right of center, is a 
large bunker. A tee shot landing in the 
bunker makes the hole a long-shot par 
and a probable bogey 6. The 8th has 
given up the only other double eagle in 
the Masters, and one of the least pub- 
licized ever. It was in the first round in 
1967 that Bruce Devlin slammed a hook- 
ing four-wood up the big hill, onto the 
green and into the cup for a 2. 

"All I knew when I hit the shot was 
that it ought to be on the green." says 


No. 8, a deceptive hole. Uphill almost all the 
nay, it entices a hold birdie try that can wreak havoc on the hold. 


Devlin. “It took about five seconds for 
word to get back downhill that it had 
gone in. I'd guess maybe 300 people 
were in the gallery, but 15,000 have told 
me they saw it.” 

After Sarazen’s double eagle at the 
15th, it was ordained for him to win. 
By contrast, it was ordained for Devlin 
to follow his double eagle with five bo- 
geys. Still, they both hit four-woods, 
didn’t they? 

NO. 9, 420 YARDS, PAR 4 

A long drive that disappears down a 
hill and then a steep slope upward for 
the pitch shot make the 9th, essentially, 
another blind hole at Augusta. 

But while it measures the same as the 
18th hole and requires an uphill sec- 
ond, and perhaps to the unknowing eye 
holds the same basic character, the 9th 
plays far differently. On the 9th, the tee 
shot gets the benefit of the downward 
roll: at the 18th the tee shot bores into 
the hill. Thus, the 9th plays easier. 

The two greens are similar, sloping 
severely downward, and they are fast, 
faster than most. Many an approach shot 
backspins off the 9th, and many a putt 
from the upper back side never stops 
rolling. 

The only player who ever defeated 
the 9th thoroughly was, again, Billy Joe. 
He birdied it all four rounds of his *54 
Masters. But this seemed trivial com- 
pared with the other deeds he performed. 
His play of the 9th was lost in the fren- 
zy of the back nine on the final day 
when, like any other Masters, all that 
comes before seems inconsequential. 

It will no doubt be the same again this 
year. Toward dusk on Sunday, a man 
who has been seized by the impulse to 
win will come trudging up the final fair- 
way. a survivor of Amen Corner and 
Rac's Creek, of himself and of others. 

There on the 18th green he will stand, 
weary but triumphant, having conquered 
the golf course that television shows — 
most of the back nine — and the only 
part of the Masters course that some- 
how matters at this moment. But if any- 
one cares to look off to the west, across 
the battleground that was, he can sec 
some empty hills and valleys and pines; 
deserted golf holes that were every bit 
as important to the drama of the week, 
but now are quite forgotten. They will 
be the ones where the sprinklers have 
already been turned on. end 
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A puzzled look came over the travel 
agent's face, and he asked me if I 
would please repeat. "Certainly," I said. 
“My wife and I are looking for a place 
where nobody goes and we can catch a 
little sun and a few fish and it doesn't 
take forever to get there — and nobody 
goes there!" 

"Yes," the travel agent said, “I see. 
Hmmmmm. That shouldn't be too hard. 
Hmmmmmmm. Let me see. Ah, ha! I've 
got it! Alabama!” 

"We've been to Alabama." 

"Well, then,” the agent said, pulling 
out a map. "Let's try something dra- 
matic. How about Oaxaca? No? San 
Jose? Oh, I see. Grenada? You’ve been 
there, too? Let’s see. . . . How about 
British Honduras?” 

"How about where?' 

“British Honduras, also known as Be- 
lize. Look here at the map. It's that lit- 
tle spot just south of Mexico. Just east 
of Guatemala. On the western edge of 
the Caribbean." 

“Tell me about it.” 

“I don’t know anything about it. I 
don't think anybody knows anything 
about it. I don't have a single brochure 
on the place.” 


If you want to go where nobody 
goes, try Belize. Fish and game 
abound, and duendes might carry 
you off and teach you the guitar 


I looked at Su and Su looked at me. 
Eureka! We had found it. 

You can get to Belize (the country’s 
once and future name) or British Hon- 
duras (its unfashionable official name) 
via a tiny Salvadorian airline called Taca, 
which you should not call Taco unless 
you are looking for a chili pepper in 
the eyeball. Taca flies pocket-sized BAC 
One-Eleven jets and older propeller 
planes and conducts itself in a refresh- 
ingly direct and candid manner. For ex- 
ample, a Taca agent once telephoned 
me and said, “Our Thursday flight will 
be leaving Friday owing to the need of 
our plane to get a license, we hope.” 
But once Taca gets you into the air, 
you are likely to have a safe and en- 
joyable journey, Salvadorian style, which 
means you will be quickly fed and wa- 
tered and then left alone, an increasing 
rarity in air travel. 

As expected, things went smoothly on 
our six a.m. flight out of New Orleans 
to Belize City. We flew for two hours 
over the Gulf of Mexico and the Yu- 
catan jungles, and then the pilot skill- 
fully slipped us down between towering 
clouds of cumulonimbus and painted the 
plane on the strip at Belize City. We 
looked out on a low-profile countryside 
of dark swamps and black water canals 
and thick, green vegetation. Inside a 
small steamy building that could have 
been mistaken for a sauna a jovial black 
customs inspector spotted my typewriter 
and smiled broadly when he learned 
I was a writer. “Welcome!” he said. 
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TAME DEVILS continued 


"More than welcome! We are so hoppy 
to see writers. Please tell about us. We’re 
the country that nobody knows." 

"Count your blessings,” I said. 

A BBC producer came to Belize (pro- 
nounced Ba-LEEZ) in 1954 and dubbed 
it "the empty land,” and Doubleday's 
Encyclopedia of World Travel described 
it as “distinguished by two things: emp- 
tiness and forests.” Emptiness, however, 
is in the eye of the beholder. Certainly 
there are no Broadway Joe force-feed- 
ing shops in the slowly emerging nation 
of Belize, nor are there Wimpy joints 
or neoned used-car lots or air pollution 
or drive-ins. But there are some 8,800 
square miles of jungles and savannas 
and forests and bays and rivers, and 
they are brimming with tarpon and jag- 
uars and howler monkeys and vermilion 
flycatchers and wild orchids and all sorts 
of things that go bump in the night. If 
you believe the natives, there are also 
man-sized creatures called sesemis that 
roam the jungle backward on one foot, 
beautiful topless women called lloronas 
(criers) who sit by the riverside and en- 
tice concupiscent males to their deaths 
and three-foot-high forest leprechauns 
called duendes that jump atop horses and 
ride away through walls and over riv- 
ers, like Clark Kent and Papillon. It is 





said that if you are captured by a dnende 
two things happen: you go bananas and 
you achieve instant mastery of the mu- 
sical instrument of your choice. 

“ Duendes are no joke, sir,” says Phil- 
ip Andrewin, a Belize City businessman 
and master angler. "I know a victim in 
my hometown of Gales Point. He has 
been a little strange ever since the duendes 
took him away as a child. But can he 
play guitar!" There are also spooks called 
Jackie Lanterns who steer seamen onto 
the rocks and ghosts called Ashi di Pom- 
py, spirits that live in the ashes of burned 
houses, not to mention clay Mayan stat- 
ues that steal back to their mounds in 
the jungles if you have the temerity to 
take one home. And there is an equally 
bizarre national treasure called Jackie 
Vasquez, a 47-year-old mixed-breed 
hunting guide and jungle genius and fa- 
ther of 22 or 43 children, depending on 
who is telling the story. “Jackie’s been 
up for murder three times, and his white 
horse has come through the walls and 
saved him each time," a taxi driver says 
with awe. “He’s in league with the dev- 
il, but he's a good fellow all the same. 
You must meet him. But — don’t look 
into his eyes or he will steal your soul.” 

The Spanish discoverers of Central 
America were terrified by the forbidding 
Belizean interior and took little interest 
in the place. The British were only too 
glad to take over the sweltering coun- 
try, rich in mahogany and logwood, in 
1862. They sent magistrates and sol- 
diers and engineers, who laid out Belize 
City's odorous system of sewage dispos- 
al (“open drains openly arrived at," as 
Sidney Joseph Perelman described a sim- 
ilar system). No matter what unkind re- 
marks are made about the British in 
Belize City these days, it cannot be de- 
nied that they brought the city law and 
ordure. 

There are 140,000 citizens of Belize, 
almost all of them black, brown or cafe 
an lah, descendants of slaves and In- 
dians, living in places like Baking Pot, 
Gallon Jug, Orange Walk, Crooked 
Tree, Monkey River Town, Boom and 
Double Head Cabbage. Income is low; 
the average Belizean makes S300 to S400 
a year, mostly from primitive forms of 
agriculture like slash and burn. Morality, 
by strict puritanical standards, is relaxed, 
and so are race relations. “We're very 
slow to criticize our fellow citizens,” says 
Chief Information Officer Rudolph Cas- 
tillo, “and we almost never curse each 


other, for a very simple reason: you 
may be cursing your brother. Or your 
father. Who knows? You can never be 
sure.” 

The Belizeans are especially fond of 
Americans, whom they hope to embrace 
more openly (and financially) when the 
country achieves full independence 
sometime in the next few years. "Our 
only remaining ties with Britain are con- 
stitutional," a government official ex- 
plains, almost apologetically, “and the 
British have always been in the unfor- 
tunate position of being our masters and 
reading us the riot act from time to time.” 
Of all the British colonies, past and pres- 
ent, Belize is the least Britannic to the 
naked eye. Dress styles are wildly in- 
formal, ranging from miniskirts and Af- 
rican robes to the loose white sportshirt 
usually worn by Premier George Price 
on his daily trips about the country in a 
mud-spattered Land Rover. The British 
custodial officials have long since be- 
come accustomed to the sight of local 
political delegations in open-throated 
shirts and khaki shorts and sandals. “We 
just don’t have time to dress in the stiff 
British manner,” says a Belizean poli- 
tician. “There’s too much to do. We 
can’t spend our time tying bloody bow 
ties, can we?" 

"Bloody" is one of the few Anglicisms 
one hears. The national language is not 
British English, as one might suppose, 
but a working tongue called Creole, 
which represents the superimposition of 
clipped African speech rhythms and ex- 
pressions of conventional English. 
“Guddeh!" the Belizean says when he 
means "Go there." Trucks and buses 
are named phonetically, as in “Big Bir- 
ta,” and the highest compliment one can 
pay a woman is to say, “You are only 
hard," pronounced “you on’y hod," a 
compliment which has caused several 
Peace Corpswomen to slap a few puz- 
zled faces. 

The natives cherish Creole solecisms 
that date back hundreds of years and 
sum up whole philosophies. "It take you 
educated people three hours to say what 
we say in a few Creole words,” says a 
Stann Creek fisherman in his peculiarly 
clipped English. He rattles out an old 
saying in Creole and then translates: 
“Same place pelican want go, sea breeze 
blow ’m," nine words that effectively 
sum up Kant's arguments for free will 
and Spinoza’s arguments against. The 
fisherman recites, "When fish come from 
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rivuh buttom and tell you alligatuh got 
'm bellyache, you believe ’m!" an al- 
legory on behalf of paying attention to 
experts. ‘‘Well.” he says, giving us a 
final handshake, “as full belly tell emp- 
ty belly, ‘Take heart, brudda!’ ” 

One hesitates to hang the label “care- 
free" on such people, both because it 
has become an easy clichd about im- 
poverished populations, and thus a way 
of ignoring their problems, and also 
because some Belizeans are anything 
but carefree. Many are terribly poor, 
still suffering from the effects of hur- 
ricanes that periodically lay the country 
waste (Hurricane Hattie took 262 lives 
in 1961 ), and many are ridden with gas- 
troenteritis, a national scourge that 
remains long after yellow fever and ma- 
laria and smallpox have been wiped 
out. The typical Belizean lives in a 
frail stilted shack roofed with galvanized 
metal or palm fronds and overcrowded 
with relatives, babies, pets, rats and 
lizards. But there persists a carefree, 
easygoing, almost rambunctious attitude 
toward life in Belize despite the lack 
of creature comforts. 

“Of course we're happy here,” says 
Rudolph Castillo in his own carefree 
manner. “How can anybody be unhappy 
in a country where rum is 7f a shot?” 
Lately a locally brewed beer called Be- 
likin has become popular (drink be- 
likin! be Belizean! a sign says) and is 
even served in a milk shake invented by 
local chef Felix Nunez, who recites his 
recipe with relaxed imprecision: “To 
make dc Belikin milk shake for four peo- 
ple, two beer is quite sufficient. No, three 
beer. No, four beer. Yes, four beer. Den 
you get evaporated milk and condensed 
milk for to sweeten and a little nutmeg, 
and den you mix together, and dot's de 
way Ah makes it. A good drink for chil- 
dren, too. Makes de sick children sleep 
or be unconscious.” Nunez was only too 
happy to oblige with other local rec- 
ipes, but I found it difficult to retain 
my interest in recipes that began, “First 
buy one fat pig's tail” or “Take a plump 
curassow.” 

For those who are too poor to in- 
dulge in the inexpensive Belikin beer or 
rum at 76 a shot, there is always home 
brew, which the local people make from 
blackberries or from the fruit of the 
cashew tree or from just about anything 
that will exude alcohol. There is a tra- 
ditional drink consisting of alcohol gar- 
nished with exactly nine live “wee wees,” 


the energetic umbrella ants of the Cen- 
tral American jungles. The drink is sup- 
posed to turn lazy people into working 
fools just like wee wees, but the claim 
has not been scientifically validated. 
There is less and less consumption of 
the wee wee drink these days now that 
everyone is looking toward independence 
and less need for the wee wee's inspi- 
ration. and indeed one can spot a dis- 
turbing trend toward temperance among 
the populace. Once Belize City was a 
carnival of hard-drinking, hard-brawling 
Caribbean roustabouts and mahogany 
loggers and thirsty natives who made 
every Saturday night an insane Mardi 
Gras. But one day the revelers awoke 
to find Methodists in their madness, 
dedicated Wesleyan missionaries who 
preach the gospel of Christianity and 
moderation. 

Nowadays Belize is much less rau- 
cously wild, but this is not to say that 
the visiting roisterer need go thirsty or 
lonely on a Saturday night. Women of 
practically instant virtue can be found 
(indeed can scarcely be avoided) at the 
seedy Hotel Continental, where the lo- 
cals are quick to advise that these paint- 
ed creatures come from El Salvador, 
Mexico and “Spanish Honduras," nev- 
er from Belize itself. Liquor supplies arc 
more than adequate at bars like the Bam- 
boo Bay, hangout of the local British gar- 
rison, and the Fort George Hotel, the 
city's only hostelry good enough to be 
classed second-rate. There are infrequent 
fights late at night, and on a recent eve- 
ning in Belize City a cabinetmaker dis- 
patched his competitor with a saw, a 
homicide which had the town buzzing 
on our arrival. 

Despite such overreactrons, Belizeans 
still have so little major crime that they 
are titillated by it, unlike urban North 
Americans who have had to learn to 
take rape and murder and robbery with 
their breakfast coffee. A single heinous 
offense fuels weeks of gossip over Be- 
lize City’s fading fences and open trench- 
es, and one reads inexplicable items in 
the Belize Times, e.g., “Masvidal's case 
has been adjourned again. This time for 
Monday, January 17th. But even then 
his case will not be heard until the fol- 
lowing morning, which is the 18th." No 
need for a foreigner to try to under- 
stand; the Belize Timex is for the Be- 
lizeans, and they already know about 
Masvidal. 

The classic case in the history of Be- 
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TAME DEVILS 


lizean law enforcement happened many 
years ago. but it is still the subject of 
daily discussion. When Nora Parham 
became disenchanted with her common- 
law husband, she waited until he was 
comfortably seated in the outhouse and 
then jammed the door closed. She 
sloshed gasoline through the half-moon 
opening and threw in a match, effec- 
tively solving her marital problems once 
and for all. Rumor has it that Nora Par- 
ham was utterly bored by her punish- 
ment; it is said that she repeated the 
Belizean national phrase. “It's no big 
deal, mon,” before striking a resounding 
blow for Women’s Lib by becoming the 
first (and only) woman ever to be hanged 
in the colony. 

Nor did the case of Ms. Parham de- 
ter other embattled housewives, who 
could not fail to recognize a useful tech- 
nique for handling husbandly oppres- 
sion. Soon after the Parham case a 
woman killed her mate in exactly the 
same fashion, but the English authorities 
let her off when it was firmly established 


that her husband had been an absolute 
bounder. Then a third woman attempted 
an outhouse incineration, but in her haste 
used a bucket of water instead of gas- 
oline. chilling her husband and scaring 
him half to death. As she was led off to 
jail she was heard to mutter disconso- 
lately, “One little mistake." 

The only other Belizean crime prob- 
lem of any import involves the Boledo, 
the national lottery, a pastime which has 
become a public craze like the Tierce in 
France and football pools in the U.K. 
Frequent enthusiastic attempts are made 
to cheat the Boledo . to “pass the post.” 
with indifferent success. Years ago the 
daily number used to come by wireless 
from Panama, but a local Nicely-Nicely 
Johnson intercepted the number, quickly 
got his bets down and cleaned out some 
local ticket sellers. To combat such prac- 
tices the government took over the lot- 
tery and instituted a public draw ing each 
night, with two numbered balls being 
selected in front of a noisy crowd. At 
first a couple of insiders rigged the pub- 


lic drawing by putting two balls on ice 
during the day and then picking them 
out by feel. There are frequent other at- 
tempts to beat the house odds (the pay- 
off is 73 to 1, but the odds against are 
99 to I, giving the government a com- 
fortable vigorish), and such an attempt 
was described in a recent Belize Times: 

“Three lottery books were stolen from 
the grocery shop of Councillor Adolfo 
Lizarraga on Sunday morning. The cul- 
prit whom Mr. Lizarraga suspected to 
be have been a woman walked out his 
shop with the books, and after the win- 
ning number in the National Lottery 
was drawn she sent a little boy to col- 
lect 10 out of 15 pieces Mr. Lizarraga 
asked the boy to bring his grandmother 
so that he could discuss her winnings 
but she failed to appear.” 

To the trickle of tourists who find 
their way into Belize, the country’s main 
appeal is most likely to lie in its jungles 
and rivers and offshore fishing holes, 
where noimal North American descrip- 
tive references simply become useless. 
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The great impostor. 

II is not a cigarette. Nor is it everybody's idea of a cigar. It's an A&C Little Ci gar. Slim, filter-tipped 

and devilishly smooth tasting. 

It tastes great because it’s made with a 
special blend that includes imported cigar 
tobaccos. Cured for mildness and flavor. 
And it looks great! 

Naturally, it all adds up to 
a very satisfying smoke. 

An A&C Little Cigar . 


Regular or Menthol. 
There are twenty A&C Little Ci g ars in 
the elegant crush-proof pack. 
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Exhaust tuning 
and CD ignition. 



Two reasons 
Johnson wins races 
and friends 
around the world. 


Race drivers know it takes a hot engine to 
push a hot hull. 

So many of them use Johnson V-4 power 
in international races and marathons. Paris, 
Berlin, Lake Havasu. Miami. 

Our Sea-Horse 125 hp offers the 
same kind of championship performance for 
water skiing, fishing and cruising. With 
features like: 

Exhaust tuning. It’ll give you more 
horsepower with less weight and fuel. 

Capacitor discharge ignition. For fast, sure 
starts and longer plug life. And no points to 
change. Ever. 

Single-lever power shifting that’s up to 30 
percent easier than manual systems. 

V-4 dpsion with hannv arlvantaaes like a 
short, rigid crankshaft to reduce vibration and 
friction. Plus a compact size that's six 
inches shorter above the transom than some 
competitive motors. 

If you need more reasons than that, see 
your Johnson dealer. He's got ’em. Along with 
two smaller Vs: 100 and 85 hp. 

Or write for our 50th anniversary catalog. 


m First in dependability. 

Uohnson 


Johnson Motors, Sea-Horse Drive, Waukegan, Illinois 60085. Dept. SI-372 Division Outboard Marine Corporation — makers of OMC Stern Drives 


TAME DEVILS continued 


How is one to describe the panic of an 
American fisherman who is lazily troll- 
ing in a narrow canal when a 500-pound 
jewfish hits his lure? How is one to de- 
scribe the flycaster who puts his Mick- 
ey Finn streamer squarely between a pair 
of mangrove fronds and hooks a 95- 
pound black snapper on a 6X leader? 
How is one to describe the bird hunter 
who sits at his stand in the middle of 
the forest and tries not to breathe as a 
700-pound tapir rumbles by followed by 
several hundred wild hogs, all of them 
with built-in Wilkinson blades? How is 
one to describe the hunter who steps on 
a fer-de-lance? 

“American sportsmen arc just not pre- 
pared for what they find down here," 
says Fred Keller, an automotive exec- 
utive who bought a sport fishing busi- 
ness in Belize and swears he will never 
return to the executive rat race. “I’ve 
been here four years, and I'm still being 
surprised three times a day. I'll give you 
an example: bonefish. They're prize fish 
for a lot of sportsmen, right? When I 
lived up North. 1 always thought that a 
fisherman who went out and caught one 
or two bones had had a pretty success- 
ful day, something to brag about. Well, 
down here you'd be thoroughly ashamed 
of yourself if you only caught a few 
bones in a day. You'd slink around and 
keep your mouth shut, and your guide 
would swear you to secrecy. The bone- 
fishing around here just never quits! I 
don't know who caught the most in the 
shortest time, but Tom McNally once 
took 59 in 6V2 hours, and nobody even 
thought it w-as anything special. There's 
a physicist from Union Carbide. Dr. 
John Frye, who comes down here year 
after year and fishes for bones 10 hours 
a day w ith four-pound-test spinning line, 
and he thinks nothing of landing 30 or 
40 a day. And releasing them, of course. 
We stress release of rj//fish, tarpon, bone- 
fish, whatever, and asa result our schools 
of fish never seem to diminish.’’ 

The whole shoreline of Belize is pro- 
tected by the world's second-largest bar- 
rier reef, 175 miles long, and by hun- 
dreds of little islands or keys, where sev- 
eral hundred species of fish can be taken. 
The feeding competitions over the reef 
arc so violent that fishing there can be 
a nerve-rattling experience, as when one 
gets into a school of blackfin tuna just 
ahead of the barracuda and sharks. 
“You'll be drifting along,” says the 
country's most famous fisherman, Philip 


Andrcwin, “and suddenly you'll be in 
the middle of a pot of boiling water, 
maybe a quarter of a mile long and 100 
yards w ide full of feeding blackfins, 10, 
15, 20 pounds apiece. You bring in a 
few, and then all at once you start catch- 
ing damaged fish, then half-fish, then 
just bloody heads. I’ve been told that 
the blackfin lets out a cry when he's 
hooked, and this draws the barracuda 
and the sharks, and sometimes they get 
so excited they come swimming right 
next to the boat, and we reach over and 
galT them on the fly. American fisher- 
men can't believe their own eyes!” 

Occasionally an intrepid visitor will 
want to climb over the side and wade 
the reef at low tide, but Andrewin 
does not recommend the practice. “The 
big cudas sit out there in the deep 
water and wait for their prey to show 
up on the reef," he says. “When 
you're walking in shallow water, and 
you lift your fool, there's a flash of 
white, and the barracuda may mistake 
this for a small food fish. I know a 
man whose Achilles' tendon was nipped 
in two by a barracuda on the reef. 
That man's a cripple for life.” 

Hunting in Belize can be no less dan- 
gerous and far more chaotic than the fish- 
ing. There are serious weather problems. 
For about four months in late winter 
and spring, no rain falls at all, and hunt- 
ing guides nurse stagnant water supplies 
stored in vats at their camps. If one 
wants a shower one usually jumps in a 
canal or a swamp, carefully avoiding 
the snakes and crocodiles. But for the 
six months starling in June the rain falls 
almost constantly, and jeeps can disap- 
pear completely in the mud. There are 
parts of Belize that measure as much as 
170 inches of rain per year, almost all 
of it in the rainy season, and it is not un- 
known for hunters to spend four or five 
days perched on high hummocks, eat- 
ing Cadbury's chocolate bars and wait- 
ing for the waters to recede 

None of this fazes the natives, who 
continue a year-round style of hunting 
that can only be described as loosey-goo- 
sey. "Unfortunately, anything goes," 
says Mrs. Dora Weyer, an American nat- 
uralist who has lived in Belize for six 
years and who is widely respected for 
her numerous campaigns on behalf of 
wildlife. "The Belizeans consider all liv- 
ing things to be fair game, and as a re- 
sult we're having a terrible time saving 
the breeding grounds of the ibis, and I 


think we've lost the roseate spoonbill. 
The jabiru stork, the largest stork in 
the Americas, is close to extinction. He 
has a wingspan of eight feet, and that’s 
a lot of meat for a hungry family. The 
local people even shoot at the king vul- 
ture, the third largest American vulture 
after the Andean and California con- 
dors, and they have been known to shoot 
at the great white hawk, one of the most 
beautiful birds of the world." 

For a long time Mrs. Weyer was heart- 
sick about the jaguar, which had almost 
been eliminated in the rest of South and 
Central America but which remains 
abundant in Belize and parts of neigh- 
boring Guatemala. "The sale of jaguar 
hides was fierce and the pressure was 
enormous,” the crusading naturalist ex- 
plains. "As a result it’s doubtful if there's 
even a breeding population of jaguars 
left in places like Costa Rica and Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, where they were 
once common. The same thing might 
have happened here, but we’re blessed 
by some very intelligent officials. I'm so 
proud of our little Belize. We've cut down 
on the export of all wild animal hides, 
and by 1974 it will be illegal to export a 
single pelt." 

One can only hope that Mrs. Wey- 
er's optimism is well founded. For the 
moment, game laws in Belize are uni- 
formly ignored. Jacklighting is common, 
and local hunters extoll the practice 
openly. "Why, when you turn on that 
searchlight at night you can see the eyes 
of everything from margays to jaguars," 
says one. "It's very effective.” Laws 
against jacklighting are being pushed 
through, but the enforcement will re- 
main spotty in a country that can bare- 
ly afford local police, let alone game 
wardens. 

The saving factor for the country's di- 
minishing game population is the wild- 
ness and menace of the interior. No ten- 
dcrfccl need attempt a typical Belizean 
hunt. Says Charles Payne, who guides 
in the northern part of the country. "We 
walk and climb and wade and work, 
and I mean work! If you hunt with me 
you don't sit in a Land Rover listening 
to Radio Belize. You move! Otherwise 
you better stay in the Fort George Ho- 
tel and bathe your skin. I tell every hunt- 
er, ‘Now, I won’t nurse you along! If 
you don't like it. go home! Get a cheap 
guide! Get lost!’” 

The would-be big-game hunter might 
also be advised that the jaguar is not a 
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You’ll have to decide what’s better... 
the style or the drive. 



Don't forget to buckle up 


1972 Pontiac Grand Prix...a cut above. 






Jack’s Slacks have the trim 
line and snap-back neatness 
only double-knits can 
deliver. Available in stripes, 
patterns and solids, in a 
full gallery of colors. 




Jack’s Tri-Color Sport Coat sets off slim 
solid-color slacks and his Pontiac Grand Prix. 


(Opposite page and right) 
Jack’s “Scioto" Blazer has 
widened lapels and deep 
patch pockets and comes 
in twelve swinging colors. 




Jack's Blazer Suit combines the casual ease of 
a blazer with the always-right-everywhere 
good looks of a suit. Available in eight colors. 


Hart Schaffner &. Marx tailors this 
Jack Nicklaus Wardrobe in Scioto 
Cloth™ of Celanese* Fortrel® polyester. 
It’s the double-knit of the future, styled 
for today’s leisurely living. 

There is nothing like Scioto Cloth. 

It moves when you move. Gives with 
every action. Takes a lot of punishment. 
Scioto Cloth packs perfectly and travels 
terrifically. It never rumples or crumples 
or bags or sags. 

Jack Nicklaus first got into double- 
knits for golf. Knit slacks gave him 
freedom of movement plus unwilting 
good looks. Now, that same free-moving 
thinking has sparked a whole collection 
of comfortable, casual, coordinated 
clothing that’s as much at home in the 
office as at the country club. 

Fortrcl® it a trademark of Fiber Industrie*. Inc. 


Suiting the American Man since 1887 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ft 

W> SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60006 



Their New Concept in Fortrel Double Knits. 






Jack Nicklaus can help. 

MacGregor and Jack Nicklaus ... the two greatest names in 
golf . . . have teamed up to create the all new Golden Bear Golf 
Collection . . . superb quality woods, irons, putters and balls 
incorporating the latest design innovations which will help you 
hit longer, straighter shots. They cost a lot less than you 
might think. The Golden Bear Collection also includes hand- 
some bags and head covers. Swing by your nearby Jack Nicklaus 
Golden Bear Golf Center and let a truly great champion help you 
lower your handicap. 


I / thi/ the 
year you 
take golf 
/eriou/ly? 



THE GREATEST NAME C/N GOLF 

BRUNSWICK CORPORATION • DEPARTMENT D805 
1-75 AT JIMSON ROAD • CINCINNATI. OHIO 45215 



LOOK FOR The Jack Nicklaus 
Golden Bear Golf Collection 
at leading stores displaying 
this Emblem 
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big docile pussycat like the Rocky Moun- 
tain puma, which more often seems to 
bear no malice toward the world. Dora 
Weyer tells of a Belizean guide who be- 
gan his season with 20 expensive hounds 
and lost half on his first hunt. A jaguar 
that does not tree (and larger specimens 
seldom do) will lurk behind a rock and 
pick off the dogs one by one, killing 
them with tooth and claw in a matter 
of seconds, or circle around and ap- 
proach the strung-out dogs from the rear, 
dropping them silently. Jaguars are much 
less dangerous to humans, but the sight 
of a newly caged specimen can be fright- 
ening. Philip Andrcwin remembers, “A 
man had live-trapped a jaguar, and he 
brought it into town to show the school- 
children. Every time a child got within 
10 feet of the cage, that cat would throw 
himself at the steel bars, till finally he'd 
torn all the fur off his front body and 
his muzzle was bleeding and red, like 
raw meat, and his claws were ripped 
off, and still he was coming. They final- 
ly had to throw a canopy over the box 
to quiet him down.” 

For a few years that Belizean offi- 
cialdom would rather forget, certain jag- 
uar guides in Belize engaged in a shod- 
dy campaign against the noble cats. 
“Great white hunters” from the U.S. 
were enticed into “guaranteed jaguar 
hunts” for fees ranging up to S3,000, 
and more often than not they wound 
up shooting tame jaguars without even 
knowing it. “It was a vicious circle," 
says a member of the Belize Audubon 
Society. “First, the Belizeans would ex- 


port baby jaguars to the United States, 
where they'd be sold as pets for up to 
S500. Well, you take your pet jaguar 
home and by the time he’s four months 
old you’re beginning to wonder about 
your judgment, and by the time he’s 
eight months old you know you made a 
dreadful error. So you look for a way 
out, and you find that the zoos won’t 
take him because the zoos are full of 
them. But lo and behold, the same kind- 
ly pet shop owner takes the grown an- 
imal off your hands for SI 50, and your 
problem’s solved. Then he turns around 
and sells the pet jaguar to a hunting 
guide in Belize who takes it out and re- 
leases it just ahead of a great white hunt- 
er and a pack of dogs. Surprise, sur- 
prise. the hunter gets his jaguar, and 
then he can go back to the States and 
tell everybody how brave he is.” 

“I don’t care whom you’ve talked to 
or what they’ve told you,” the gov- 
ernment official said. “You won't know 
a bloody thing about Belizean hunting 
till you’ve talked to Jackie Vasquez. 
In this part of the world, Jackie Vasquez 
is the hunter." 

"That’s not all he is,” 1 said. “I’ve 
been to his dilapidated old shack about 
14 times this week, and each time I've 
been told he’ll be right back, but I can’t 
seem to catch him. I’ve had three taxi 
drivers on his trail, and they can’t find 
him either. I seriously doubt that he ex- 
ists. I think you've made him up." 

“Oh, ho, ho, my dear chap," the of- 
ficial said, his cheeks jiggling with laugh- 


ter. “You'll find out he's no spook. He'll 
turn up, just you wait and see. And 
when you least expect him.” Exactly. 

On our last night in Belize City my 
wife and 1 sat up late, pouring alcohol 
on the festering bites of sand flies to 
pass the time. Around midnight the 
phone rang. “This is Jackie Vasquez," 
a reedy voice said. “I’ve come to talk 
to you." 

I dressed and dashed down to the de- 
serted lobby and found a dough-faced 
middle-aged man of about 5 Vi feet, a 
beautiful black nymphetat his side. “I'm 
Jackie Vasquez,” he said, shaking my 
hand. He didn’t introduce the girl. In- 
stead he said, “Look at her. Isn’t she 
nice? She's a sweet little baby. Just 16, 
she is. She stays in my house." 

As we were repairing to an upstairs 
hallway for our talk I remembered some 
of the tales I had heard about the non- 
descript-looking Vasquez. Mrs. Fred 
Keller had told me, "When we first came 
here, I was going to hunt with him, and 
all the Belizeans who work at our lodge 
became hysterical. They told me, ‘Don’t 
go. Mrs. Keller! Don’t go! That man 
will steal your soul.' One of the girls 
told me that if I went hunting with Jack- 
ie Vasquez I’d never be seen again." 

Philip Andrewin had told me, “They 
say a lot of weird things about him, 
and some of it is folklore, but for sure 
he's not your typical person. Once you 
look at him you'll realize right now this 
is a superhuman being. He’s different! 
Some claim he's the devil himself.” 

Rudolph Castillo, a calm, intelligible, 
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reasonable man, had become no less ex- 
citable on the subject. ‘‘That Jackie's a 
wild one!" Castillo had said. “He talks 
to jaguars. He calls them right out of 
the bush. He docs the same with croc- 
odiles! He’s been up for murder three 
times. He has a family, 43 kids, scat- 
tered all over. No, he's never been mar- 
ried. He's our swinging bachelor type. 
He's also a snake man. He's been bit- 
ten by rattlesnakes, fer-de-lance, coral 
snakes, all our poisonous snakes, and 
he just shrugs it off." 

Vasqucz and I took seats in a dark- 
ened hall, and it was loo late at night 
to play with words. “Well," I said, “what 
about it? Arc you in league with the 
devil? Do you talk to jaguars? Do you 
have 43 kids?” 

The guide laughed. “1 have 22 kids, I 
think," he said, "but I only have to 
take care of the little ones. No, l*m not 
in league with any devils, but I do call 
jaguars. I have a gourd with a deerskin 
top on it and a horsehair stretched light. 

I pull up and down on the horsehair 
and \K vibrates the skin, and it makes 
the same sound that a jaguar makes when 
he's out calling other jaguars at night — 
sort of a panting, quick noise, like an 
owl out of breath, ooh! ooh! ooh! It 
scares hunters when they hear me do 
it." 

“Do the cats ever come close?” 

"Not long ago I called a jaguar for a 
doctor from Beaumont, Texas, and that 
bugger came 25 yards away. The doc- 
tor shot and missed, so we went farther 
into the bush and I called another one, 
this time a big male, and he walked up 
so close that the doctor was too scared 
to pull the trigger. So the jaguar ran 
away and I called him back again, and 
you could feel the vibrations from his 
answering calls, real quick and anxious, 
getting faster till he was almost on top 
of us, and he was going ooh-ooh-ooh 
all together, in quick bursts. One of my 
men shot him for the doc.” 

"It must be frightening," I said. 

“To the hunters, yes," Vasqucz said, 
“but not to me. Not after 30 years of 
doing it. One night I called a cat for a 
guy, and the cat got closer and closer, 
answering me, and then pretty soon we 
heard the same sound from the opposite 
direction. There were jaguars coming at 
us from both sides! The man dropped 
his gun and ran to my Land Rover and 
drove off and left me there. Never saw 
him again. Another time I called a jag- 


uar in too close, and he jumped at me, 
and I fell flat, and the cat went right 
over my head. I could smell his breath. 
Thank God he kept going. So did I." 

"I hear you’re a snake man,” I said, 
“and you have magic powers." 

"You hear a lot of things," Vasqucz 
said in that same reedy voice. “I use cer- 
tain medicines, herbs, to keep the blood 
from clotting after a bite, and I have a 
suction tube that connects to my man- 
ifold and sucks poison from the wound, 
but that's not snake magic, that's just 
common sense. The things I do, they 
only appear to be magic. I can tell you 
all kinds of things about the jungle and 
the forest, but it's not magic.” 

“Then what is it?” I asked. 

“It's simple intelligence and lots of 
practice and knowing how to put things 
together. Suppose you and I go deep 
into the jungle and we can't even see 
the sun and we have no compass. Well, 
we just look at the vines! The first turn 
on a vine will always be east, because a 
vine is a sun-searching plant, and the 
first turn is always in the morning di- 
rection of the sun. 

“If there are no vines we look at the 
pines. The trade winds have leaned them 
to the southwest. Or if you have no 
pine trees and no vines, then you check 
the spiders. All spider webs in the jun- 
gle go in the same direction because the 
spiders don't want the silhouette of their 
webs to be seen, or else they'll never 
catch a fly. So you plot the direction of 
one web w hen you start hunting, and 
the rest of the day you can tell direc- 
tion by the others. Is that magic? No, 
it's just common sense.” 

I changed the subject sharply, per- 
haps too sharply, as it developed. 
“What's this about your being charged 
with murder three times and a white 
horse rescuing you?” I asked. 

Jackie Vasquez waved his hand air- 
ily, as though this was beneath discus- 
sion, and turned to his companion. 
“Would you like a Guinness, baby?” 
he said. 

“Well, what I don't understand is how 
you got a nationwide reputation as a 
spook,” I blurted out w ith my usual tact- 
fulness. “People say you steal souls.” 

“Look at me!” he said, his reedy voice 
lifting sharply. “Am 1 stealing your soul? 
What is a soul anyway? This is igno- 
rance, these stories about me.” 

“Everybody says you have magic pow- 
ers over people.” 


“Well, it's true that I'm always try- 
ing to develop my willpower and my 
mind, and I honestly do believe that I 
can control the average man by look- 
ing at him, studying him, by using my 
willpower to combat his. But it's not 
magic. I look very intently at people, 
not to steal their souls but just to prac- 
tice my willpower. And another thing 
1 do that confuses people — I walk 
down the road and close my eyes and 
try to keep them closed till I get 
w here I'm going. Now the average per- 
son can't do this — he lacks willpower, 
and he's afiaid he'll bump into some- 
thing. so he quickly opens his eyes. 
But I keep mine closed for blocks and 
blocks, and I never fall. But this isn't 
magic, cither. This is practice, self-con- 
trol, willpower." 

By now it was tw o a.m.. and I was more 
than satisfied that 1 had not run into Beel- 
zebub incarnate but simply a man with a 
high I.Q. and overdeveloped personal 
skills, a man who inevitably would be 
misunderstood in a country where phan- 
toms and cftK-iitfcs continue to obsess the 
mind. We said goodnight, and as he 
walked ahead of his lovely young com- 
panion I could sec that he kept his eyes 
shut dow n the flight of stairs and out into 
the night. Just before he faded into the 
shadows he turned and looked back in- 
side and opened his eyes, and I could 
swear he winked. I wonder what he 
meant by that? 

The next morning we waited in the cus- 
toms and emigration line at the Belize 
City airport. “Good morning, sar," said 
our old friend the customs inspector. 
“How did you like our unspoiled coun- 
try?” 

“It has many wonders." I said. 

“Tell me,” he said, “do you think 
your countrymen would like it here?” 

I thought back on a vermilion fly- 
catcher I'd seen flashing through the un- 
polluted sky like a spark from a fire, 
and a slinky jaguarundi crossing the road 
in her parly furs to get to the other 
side. I remembered beer milk shakes and 
7c rum and the final mystery of Jackie 
Vasqucz and the bare-breasted lloronas 
that beckon from the mangroves. The 
inspector was waiting for an honest an- 
swer, so I gave him one. 

“With a little bit of luck," I said, 
"my countrymen’ll stay the hell home." 
The man just stood there grinning. I 
think he understood. end 
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baseball / Barry McDermott 



T he mild Florida evening had all (he 
ingredients of a pleasurable one for 
Rico Petrocclli. He was surrounded by 
his wife Elsie and four fidgety children, 
and his mother and father and his broth- 
er and sister-in-law and their kids, and 
television was showing West Side Story 
that night. Being a New York boy, Rico 
felt he was watching a part of his child- 
hood, played to music. He had already 
seen the film six times. What did it mat- 
ter that he was mired in his usual spring 
training slump, with only a few hits stick- 
ing up like cacti in a batting desert, or 
that he had struck out twice earlier that 
day? This was the new Rico Petrocclli 
of the new Boston Red Sox. Let the rook- 
ies worry. 

Baseball appears to be a simple enough 
game, but for too many years it was a 
frustrating one for Petrocelli, a moody, 
sensitive Italiano olf the concrete base 
paths of Brooklyn. He could never en- 
joy true contentment between the sport's 
painted lines, defeated as he was in his 
search for a manager who would re- 
gard him as a son and teammates who 
would treat him as a brother. Petrocelli 
served his family first and then his sport, 
drawing strength from the closeness of 
the home only to have it dissipated by 
the fragmented personalities and harsh 
realities of the game. His priorities are 
the same now, but his stature allows 
him the luxury and relief of occasionally 
leaving worries in his locker, along with 
his glove. 

“Ever since 1 been playing I never 
hit in the spring," said Petrocelli, turn- 
ing away from the television set. "1 usu- 
ally start olf slow. But as bad as things 
arc going for me personally. I'd rather 
start the season tomorrow.” 

So, apparently, would all the Red Sox. 
Overshadowed in recent years by the 
American League's power children, the 
Baltimore Orioles, Boston is throwing 
away the old formula and trying some- 
thing new. The 1972 team brings speed 
and defense to the aid of its remaining 
sluggers. "You won’t see many of those 
high-scoring games anymore," says Out- 
fielder Reggie Smith, one of the few belt- 


A slow spring start no longer worries Rico Petrocelli, who is only 
anxious to begin chasing a pennant he feels that Boston can win 

Petrocelli pulls up his Sox 


ers still in a Boston uniform, the others 
being Carl Yastrzcmski and Petrocelli 
himself. 

“People say, ‘How come the Red Sox 
don't win?’ " Petrocclli continued. "Bal- 
timore is how come. They have a lot of 
talent. They have depth. But their big- 
gest asset is their defense. They have 
eight great defensive ballplayers out 
there, guys making the diving plays, the 
plays you usually don't get. And they've 
made them the last three years." 


Since the pennani of 1967, the first 
for the Red Sox since 1946, team to- 
getherness has been a sometime thing. 
It was the flare-ups of last season, align- 
ing George Scott, Billy Conigliaro and 
Petrocclli against the Red Sox Establish- 
ment— Yastrzemski and Manager Eddie 
Kasko — that eventually reshaped the 
team. Scott and Conigliaro were sent 
to Milwaukee and Boston got some speed 
in Centerfielder Tommy Harper. The 10- 
player deal also opened up a couple of 
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BASEBALL ronlimitd 


spots on the roster, and Kasko expects 
to fill them from a well of swifties in 
the club's minor league system. Harper 
stole 73 bases in 1969. The youngsters. 
First Baseman Cecil Cooper, Shortstop 
Juan Beniquez and Outfielders Rick 
Miller and Ben Oglivie, all can run and 
are being given a good look by Kasko. 

True, there will be no place to run un- 
less someone like Petrocclli can advance 
them. In 1969 Rico set an American 
League record for shortstops with 40 
home runs, then tailed off slightly to 29 
in 1970 and 28 last year as a third base- 
man. Seeking an antidote, Petrocelli cut 
down on the ofT-season lasagna and 
came to camp 15 pounds lighter. “When 
I'm hitting good." he said. “I'm swing- 
ing quick. I don't have the brute 
strength of some of the hitters who 
arc just strong. By losing the weight I 
thought I might be able to be quicker 
with the bat. I can move a lot better 
and my hands feel just as strong. I'm 
working hard. I could hardly lift the 
bat today, because I took so much bat- 
ting practice yesterday.” 

Which is cause for applause in Bos- 
ton. considering Rico's past emotional 
torment. He was so twitchy last season 
after he had criticized Kasko for a lack 
of communication that he thought of 
putting his house up for sale in antic- 
ipation of being traded. But Owner Tom 
Yawkey called him in for a meeting and 
smoothed things over. 

“I think a lot of people believe Yaz 
has something over all the managers,” 
said Petrocclli, reflecting on the team’s 
dissension after charges that Yastrzemski 
and not Kasko ran the club. “It's true 
that Yaz is friendly with Yawkey. but 
he doesn't control managers. Yaz is a 
great ballplayer and any great ballplayer 
is going to be friendly with the owner.” 

Like Yaz, Rico is a transplanted New 
Yorker, born 28 years ago in the Coney 
Island section of Brooklyn to Italian im- 
migrants. Attilio and Louise Petrocelli, 
the youngest of seven children. Attilio 
scraped out a living in Manhattan's gar- 
ment district, grinding scissors. As the 
baby of the family, Rico got plenty of 
affection at home, if not on the streets. 
“Outside of breaking windows when he 
used to play ball, I never had a com- 
plaint," said his mother. “He had all 
the older brothers to pamper him and 
to spoil him a little. If he wanted mon- 
ey he would go from one to the other. I 
don't know how many baseball gloves 


or footballs he had. We used to live across 
the street from the school and he used to 
just forget about them and leave them 
there. So the next day one of his brothers 
would go and buy him another." 

Mrs. Petrocelli still beams at the mem- 
ory of 3-year-old Rico being paraded 
around the neighborhood, wearing a 
New York Yankee uniform. "He always 
liked to play ball," she said, “even in 
an empty lot, kicking cans or picking 
up anything he could throw.” 

The elder Petrocelli came to America 
as a teen-ager and first worked in a 
foundry for 73c per 12-hour day. He rec- 
ognized early that Rico's sporting ex- 
ploits conferred special stature in his 
neighborhood. If baseball made the peo- 
ple respect you, then play baseball, was 
Attilio's reasoning. He wears Rico's 1967 
World Series ring, respectfully. 

Although Louise Petrocelli hoped that 
Rico would become a priest, it was ob- 
vious as he grew up that he had some- 
thing more outdoors in mind. After he 
finished high school, the Red Sox in- 
vited him to Fenway Park for a three- 
day tryout. There he hit seven or eight 
pitches into the left-field screen, and the 
Red Sox offered him a bonus eventually 
worth S60.000. Older brother Davey said 
O.K., and Rico signed. "Davey's been 
following and helping me since I was in 
sandlot ball," said Petrocelli. “Every 
time I’ve gone into a real slump, Davey 
has always showed up at the house to 
encourage me. ‘Don't worry about it,’ 
he'd say. ‘You're going to hit.' ’’ 

When the Red Sox play in New York 
Rico stays with his mother and father, 
and at the slightest provocation the en- 
tire 40-member clan gathers for a cel- 
ebration. But rarely, it is safe to say, to 
lift a few glasses of Chianti to an ex-man- 
ager. Petrocclli was fined SI, 000 and tem- 
porarily suspended for jumping the Se- 
attle club in 1964 when he refused to 
play because, he said, he had a sore 
groin muscle. In Boston, Billy Herman 
fined him Si, 000 in 1966 because of an- 
other walkout, this one taking place in 
the eighth inning of a game. Petrocelli 
went home to his sick wife. When Her- 
man was fired, he said Petrocelli had con- 
tributed to his departure. “I think Billy 
wanted to fine me S2.000, but 1 wasn't 
making enough," said Petrocelli, who 
was drawing S10.000. “He was mad. Ob- 
viously, he didn't like me. I guess not 
many of them do. I just get that feeling. 
I don't know why. I'm a pretty quiet 


guy. Player relationships with managers 
are something you sense. I realize that 
a manager has a lot of things on his 
mind. Players on other clubs have talked 
to me, and they know when something's 
wrong with the relationship. 

“I've never complained about a man- 
ager saying something to me. The only 
time I've complained about managers 
is like when they don’t talk to you for 
three weeks. And that's not being a baby. 
That's the thing that a player hates most 
about managers." 

Says Eddie Kasko: "Rico's a high- 
strung boy and takes things to heart. I 
don't think he’s as tough-skinned as a 
lot of players." 

Kasko’s personality is the opposite of 
Pctrocelli’s. As a player he needed little 
encouragement, only a chance. "I knew 
my ability was limited and I did any- 
thing I could to stay in the big leagues,” 
he says. “I think the game has changed 
in that more players today expect an- 
swers to questions. They don't take ev- 
erything the manager says as gospel the 
w'ay they did years ago.” 

Baseball, a team game, is no more 
team oriented than golf in one of its as- 
pects. No one blocks for the hitter or 
sets a screen for him. It is the batter 
against the pitcher, a lonesome duel — 
and if you are not hitting and especially 
if you have an idea the manager doesn't 
much like you, life can be miserable. “I 
feel at one time that I really had the 
world on my shoulders,” Petrocelli says. 
“The responsibilities on me, with my 
personality, were tremendous. Some- 
body else might have been able to han- 
dle it easier. I always wanted to be like 
Mickey Mantle or Ted Williams or the 
other stars. But if 1 didn't get a hit it 
was a disaster. Finally one day I re- 
alized that I had a certain ability. From 
that day on I relaxed. Now 1 can han- 
dle it much better. I’ve matured. 

“My wife has been great. When I was 
first married I would come back from a 
game and just stare at the TV; just star- 
ing through it, thinking about baseball. 
Now I come back and play with the 
kids and just relax." 

So begins the most hopeful season 
of Pctrocelli’s career. The kids don’t 
want to leave because Florida has a 
lot of lizards and they spend their 
days trying to catch them. But Rico is 
in a hurry to get started. “When 
you're a contender,” he says, “second 
place just isn't good enough.” end 
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You don’t win 18 Grand Prix 
without learning a thing or two. 


On July 15, 1934, an incredible thing hap- 
pened in racing. A Mercedes-Benz didn't win the 
Grand Prix. For that matter, neither did an Alfa 
Romeo or a Maserati. 

It was an Auto Union car (that was Audi's 
corporate name back then), designed by Dr. Fer- 
dinand Porsche and driven by Hans Stuck that 
thundered past the checkered flag first. 

Five weeks later, we took the Swiss Grand 
Prix. And then the Czech Grand Prix. In 
fact, we chalked up a grand total of 18 
Grand Prix. Plus 16 Hill Climbs. 

And even the coveted 
Vanderbilt Cup, held 
at Roosevelt Raceway, 

New York, where the 
great Bernd Rose- 
meyer and his six- 
teen-cylinder monster 
charged home to victory, 
with Rudi Caracciola's Mercedes and Rex Mays' 
Alfa trailing far behind. 

We raced for glory and prestige and that 
"gut feeling" only drivers can put into words. 

We also raced for knowledge. For what bet- 
ter way to test the mettle of a car than in a race, 
with all its grueling banks and curves, with the 
competition breathing down your neck. 

Today we no longer race. But we've learned 
enough from yesteryear to have a lot in common 


with cars that do. 

For example, our new Audi has rack-and- 
pinion steering which is the most direct steering 
system a car can have. 

It's got a servo-thrust synchromesh trans- 
mission that makes shifting quick and precise. 

The Audi has independent front suspension 
so you get more control with fewer jolts. 

And a rear axle with twin adjustable torsion 
bars for precise road holding. 

Of course, the Audi also has 
quite a few features that racing 
cars don't have. Like front-wheel 
drive. And seats that are not only 
very plush, but also very com- 
fortable. (They were designed 
by orthopedic surgeons.) And 
enough legroom and headroom for 
just about anybody's legs and head. 
We're as proud of our car today 
as we were on that hot July day of '34 
when we won our first Grand Prix. And 
we're as determined now, as we were then, to 
reach a standard of excellence no other car manu- 
facturer can hope to attain. 

And experience is indeed a great teacher. 

The Audi 3 

Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen 




Speidel just designed 
tomorrow's watchband 




LinkuptoThinline 

The thinnest most elegant Twist-O-Flex 
walchband ever made. 


After years of development, designed it one third thinner than per inch. Thinner links that actu- 
~ Speidel announces any Twist-O-Flex watchband ally"disappear"toformanalmost 

a milestone in ever made. With the look of fine perfect ribbon on I _ _» 

;> v, m the design of fine Florentine craftsmanship. your wrist. tig / '-'jJl 

jewelry. A break- Link up to Thinline. Speidel Link up to . 


2-DIMES THIN 


It's tomor- 
row's watchband and you can see 
it today at your jeweler's. In 10K 
Gold Filled. Just $ 1 2.95. 


NEW FLEXIBLE 
STRENGTH 


Number one in watchbands 
The only one with Twist-O-Flex' watchbands. 



It’s not just how long you age it. 
It’s what you age. 




Age ordinary Scotch 1 2 years and you have nothing more than 
12-year-old ordinary Scotch. 

Which is why Chivas Regal, since 1 786, has been made with 
the prize Scotches of the Strathisla and 
Glenlivet Distill- 
eries. 

And as for the 
aging itself, Chivas 
sn’t ripened in ordi- 
nary barrels, but extravagant sherry 
casks brought from Valencia, Spain (which 
are ideal for, as they say in Scotland, 

“marrying the spirits”). 

So don’t think the words “12 years 
old” on a label automatically 
mean it's a great Scotch. 

Unless, of course, that label 
also happens to have the 
words “Chivas 
on it. 


12 YEARS OLO WORLDWIDE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF - GENERAL WINE 4 SPIRITS CO.. NEW YORK, N. Y, 



TABLE TENNIS /ZP/c/f Mi/BS 


T ime was in this country when tour- 
nament-bound table tennis players 
stowed their rackets deep in their lug- 
gage, the way grown men might hide 
away their hot-water bottles. But that 
was before the sport’s nifty caper in Pe- 
king. Now paddle addicts not only hand- 
carry their bats, they flaunt them. And 
so. at New York's Long Island air ter- 
minals a few days ago, as the players ar- 
rived for the U.S. Championships, flocks 
of low-flying bats were conspicuous. Os- 
tensibly, they were being waved in long- 
distance greetings or practice-stroked 
through the air. Actually, the players 
were saying, "Look here, world! Re- 
member us? Our sport did it!" 

They came from 33 states, 725 of them, 
a record for a nationals, paying their 
own expenses plus entry fees. It mat- 
tered little that few of them would take 
away titles. What mattered was being 
in it. in the sport. It was a case of pure 
Ping-Pong pride. Even a general spruc- 
ing up had taken place; on the gym 
floor of Hempstead’s Hofslra University, 
the playing site, sneakers were shades 
whiter than in former years, and chic lit- 
tle alligators crouched on many new 
shirts. After all, who could tell when 
one might be whisked off for duly in 
the diplomatic service, for even with Chi- 
na solved there still remains the Suez 
Canal. 

Indeed, the whole atmosphere of the 
sport has changed, and now all things 
seem possible. A year ago, for example, 
with the top prize for a rich tournament 
about SIOO, not even the game's zealots 
could have conjured up so wild a no- 
tion as a S7.500 affair. Yet in Decem- 
ber, at Redondo Beach, Calif., not only 
did that surprising event take place; it 
was so successful that the tournament 
chairman, Steve Shoemaker — previously 
unknown in table tennis circles but now 
as beloved as Mao Tse-tung — has an- 
nounced the second Redondo Beach 
Western Classic (even the name thrills 
the players) for November with prize 
money boosted to $10,000. Two other 
events are being planned for the sum- 
mer. potential sponsors are beginning 
to compete for choice dates, and a tour- 
nament circuit on which a champ might 
thrive no longer seems a pipe dream. 

Another surprise has been the shift 
in attitude of the equipment manufac- 
turers, who, though they were the only 
people making money out of the sport, 


Power for the people 

U.S. Ping-Pong people, that is, who suddenly are realizing that 
their conquest of China has had a stimulating side effect at home 


were about as interested in it as hens 
are in omelets. Now, joyously startled 
by a 30?; jump in sales and an even 
steeper rise in the demand for more so- 
phisticated equipment — sponge bats for 
$14 apiece, and three-star Halex balls, 
the kind used in world championships — 
they are finally forming a manufacturers* 
association to keep the table tennis jug- 
gernaut in motion. 

Thus, with Ping-Pong paradise almost 
in view, it was hardly surprising that 
the Hofstra nationals drew- a record turn- 
out of competitors. Many were new play- 
ers, some of whom unashamedly wore 
shirts adorned on the back with crossed 
paddles — one paddle containing a red 
star, the other stars and stripes — and 
over them the words ping-pong pow- 
er. But oldtimers had been drawn back 
to the game, too, among them Laszlo 
Beliak, 61, three-time world singles final- 
ist. Before beating Sandor Glancz, 62, 
another world star of the '30s, in the 
finals of the Senior-Esquire event, Lasz- 
lo said to him, "Fight, Sandor. I hear 
first prize in this event is an oxygen tent." 

By finals day the play had become so 
stressful that both men's singles semi- 
finals were marred by alleged hanky- 
panky. In his match with Jack Howard, 
Peter Pradit, a frail but powerful 23-year- 
old Thailander now living in Florida, 
asked, after losing a series of points, if 
he could examine the ball. "When his 
thumb got finished testing it," Howard 
said later, "the ball was a crushed egg- 
shell." Nonetheless, Howard, 37, seeded 
13th, stayed blazing hot with his back- 
hand counterdrive and upset the second- 
seeded Pradit, 3-1. In the other semi- 
finals John Tannehill, 19, who like How- 
ard had been on the U.S. team that 
toured China, protested to the umpire 
that defending champion Dal-Joon Lee, 
Korean-born but now a U.S. citizen. 


had used two successive illegal serves, 
both of which scored crucial points. Pro- 
test denied; Lee also advanced to the 
finals 3-1. 

Before the championship match, the 
crowd got a chance to see Ping-Pong di- 
plomacy in action when, with minimum 
ceremony, six members from the Chi- 
nese Mission to the U.N. filed into 
the gym. Introduced, they stood and 
faced the crowd, smiling, some in gray 
Mao jackets, and acknowledged the pro- 
longed applause by applauding back. All 
the while, they maintained that special 
air of jovial dignity that, in a friendly 
environment, distinguishes the Chinese. 
They seemed to enjoy the matches, ad- 
contimted 
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TABLE TENNIS roillimint 


new Super-Grip 
glove grips great 
in sun or rain 



Swing with Super-Grip, the glove that 
grips wet or dry. New style has extra 
wide wrist strap to hold vinyl-treated 
palm tighter, smoother. Stays soft 
(can't dry out stiff), and is washable. 

There are bright new colors you can 
choose from to mix or match with 
your golf apparel. Men's S, M, L, Ex-L 
in gold, olive, red or black; women's 
S, M, L in yellow, light blue, tangerine 
or red. Right handstoo. 

Try a Super-Grip glove the next time 
you play. Look for them, in this display, 
in your pro shop or wherever you buy 
gloves. If you can’t find them, send $4 
and the name of your pro shop. We’ll 
send your glove to you postpaid. Be 
sure to give size and color. 



Edmont - UUilson 

DIVISION OF BECTON, DICKINSON AND COMPANY dp] 

1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 43812 


milted that they, personally, played the 
game "a bit” and commented approv- 
ingly that *’your standard of play seems 
higher than it was last year." 

it was too bad the Chinese guests, 
and the fans, too, did not see a better 
men's final, but Jack Howard could not 
produce the same fireworks that had shot 
him through the semis. Dal-Joon Lee 
had something to do with that, for 
though he cannot match the explosive 
attack of the sport's Chinese masters, 
he handcuffed Howard with some fine 
spin serves and a wicked looping fore- 
hand. Howard took his 3-0 trimming 
well. "I'm only sorry," he said, a for- 
lorn and thwarted missionary, "that I 
could not give the crowd a better match.” 

Nothing could have pleased the watch- 
ers more, though, than Wendy Hicks’ 
win in the women's final. She was due 
for something nice to happen. In the 
1971 nationals she lost in the finals 
26-24 in the fifth and deciding game, 
the kind of wound that has shaken 
many a forehand and backhand for 
life. Then last April in Japan, as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. team, she was in- 
cluded in the invitation to visit China. 
Perhaps not appreciating, at 18, the 
magnitude of the trip, she chose in- 
stead to keep a date with a girl friend 
in Honolulu. A bright-eyed, 100-pound 
wisp, Wendy still enjoys maintaining 
that given the same circumstances she 
might make the same choice again. 
"After all, I had made an appointment. 
And wc did have a ball in Hawaii." 

Those were two setbacks, but nothing 
went wrong for Wendy at Hofstra, where 
she beat Canada's Violetta Nesukaitis 
3-0 in the finals. With a dozen roses in 
her arms, a S500 check in her pocket, a 
gleaming trophy left in the hands of an 
official and her first U.S. singles title on 
the record, she paced the floor and re- 
peatedly gasped out one word: "Finally, 
finally, finally. . . 

Wendy will get her chance to play 
the Chinese after all. A prestigious team 
led by Chuang Tse-tung, three-time 
world singles champion and perhaps the 
sport’s alltimc best player, will begin a 
two-week U.S. visit on April 10. "We 
hope we can learn something about ta- 
ble tennis from them," Graham B. Steen- 
hoven, president of the USTTA, said 
after the matches at Hofstra, "and per- 
haps we can show them a bit of Amer- 
ica and its people in return." Ah yes, 
diplomacy everywhere. end 
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Our three Maxflis are alike 
except for compression. The 
Black is the highest. Next 
the Red. then the Green. 

Which is best for you 
depends on your swing. The 
Green is for the easy swinger. 

The Red if yours is a faster, 
stronger swing. And the Black, 
our highest compression ball, is 
for the power hitter, the slammer. 

Try all three. When you decide 
which Maxfli feels right, stick with it. 

It's your Best Ball. Maxfli by Dunlop. 
Buffalo, N Y /Toronto, Ont. Sold only by 
Golf Professionals. 


In golf.the name of the game is DTJKTIjOP 


horse racing / Whitney Tower 


When they tried to storm the mountain 


It was actually a Ridge, but the Derby brigades were repulsed and sent scattering. Dug in at the top is a big gun 
named Riva, whose target is the Triple Crown, which no horse has won tor a quarter of a century 


A ; the Triple Crown pretenders were 
sorting themselves out on both 
coasts — and while some waited to start 
in any kind of a race at New York’s 
strikebound Aqueduct — th^ king of the 
crop, Riva Ridge, won his first 3-year- 
old start impressively. Until he is de- 
throned, and few of his rivals now ap- 
pear to threaten him, he rules as a strong 
favorite to take the Kentucky Derby. 

A strapping son of First Landing and 
the Heliopolis mare Iberia. Riva Ridge 
had won seven of nine races, the last 


five in a row, before his victory last week 
in the Hibiscus Stakes at Hialeah, and 
most of his wins had been in events of 
national prestige: the Flash, the Futurity, 
the Champagne, the Pimlico-Laurel Fu- 
turity and. finally, the Garden State. He 
then took a well-earned (S503,263 in the 
bank) rest. 

When Riva Ridge returned to com- 
petition last Wednesday, he gave the tal- 
ented sprinter New Prospect seven 
pounds, looked him squarely in the 
blinkers at the eighth pole and then 



RIVA WAS EASILY BEST. THOUGH TAKING THE WORST IN WEIGHT AND DISTANCE 


charged by to win easily by more than 
two lengths. Considering the weights 
(122 pounds to 115), the distance (sev- 
en furlongs, which is New Prospect's 
specialty) and a competitive layoff 
dating back to Nov. 13, it was a royal 
performance. 

There were Hialeah horsemen who be- 
lieved New Prospect might well win the 
Hibiscus: certainly he had a fighting 
chance, for on opening day the swift 
Never Bend colt had broken the track 
record for seven furlongs in 1 :2\H. But 
Lucien Laurin. Riva Ridge's dapper 
trainer, never contemplated defeat. An 
hour before the Hibiscus, Laurin said 
of his classic colt, "He can be no bet- 
ter. 1 have no excuses." And moments 
after Riva had crossed the finish line, 
having been timed in 1 :22*sonadull rac- 
ing strip, Laurin added, "It was just 
about the way 1 thought it would be!” 

For the 60-year-old Laurin, who be- 
gan training in 1943 after many sea- 
sons as a jockey in the U.S. and 
Canada, the Kentucky Derby has been 
a career goal. He failed to get even 
part of the Churchill Downs purse 
with Reginald Webster's Amberoid, who 
afterward won the 1966 Belmont Stakes. 
Then in 1969, though his best Derby 
prospect (Drone) had broken down in 
Florida. Laurin brought on a colt 
named Dike to finish a close third, 
just behind that famous dueling pair 
Majestic Prince and Arts and Letters. 

In the weeks prior to Riva’s season 
debut. Laurin was winning Florida 
stakes with a couple of other 3-year- 
olds in his barn, Spanish Riddle and 
Upper Case, and that no doubt added 
to his optimism about the racing year 
ahead. "If anyone has a shot at the clas- 
sics, Riva Ridge and I certainly should," 
Laurin declared. "The most important 
thing is to be careful and start off with 
a sound horse. My colt is that." 

Laurin has plotted Riva's schedule to 
the classics with great care, but he may 
combated 
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The Pinto Wagon. 

For people who’ll like an economy car if it 
carried more. Or a wagon if it cost less. 


It's a solid Ford Pinto . 

Under the hood, you'll find a tough little 
2000cc overhead cam engine as standard 
equipment. 

The body is welded solid. Then electro- 
coated against corrosion. Then painted five 
more times. 

There's rack and pinion steering like on 
some expensive sports cars. 

In normal use, recommended mainte- 
nance is only every six thousand miles or 
every six months. 

So if it's economy you're after, you'll 
find plenty in this new Pinto. 


It's a convenient Ford Wagon . 

Vbu can get it as a basic wagon (below), 
or with the Squire option (above). 


It's only 10 inches or so longer than our 
Pinto Sedan: easy to handle and park. But put 
the rear seat down and you get over 60 



cubic feet of cargo space, VW Squorebock 
and Vega Kammback both give you about 
50 cubic feet. 

The lift gate swings up out of the way. 
The spare tire has its own well under the floor. 
The rear seat passenger windows flip open for 
ventilation. 

In short, the Pinto Wagon gives you the 
kind of convenience and usefulness you'd 
expect from any Ford Wagon. Only it gives 
it to you in a basic little Pinto size. 

When you get back to basics, 
you get back to Ford. 


FORD PINTO 







In 156 countries, 
Clark Equipment 
gets things moving. 


And Clark know-how keeps things moving. With fast 
service on replacement parts. Flexible financing plans. 
Rental and leasing programs that match the equipment to 
the fob. That's Clark at work — all over the world. 


Buchanan, Michiga 49107 




MOWN t WIUIAMSON TOS»CCO i 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Pure menthol. In |ustthe 
right amount. It gives KGDL 
that taste of extra coolness. 
Come all the way 
uo to KGDL. 


.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 71. 





HORSE RACING combated 


nol follow the plan rigidly. He talks of 
starting Mrs. Penny Tweedy's colt two 
or three times, certainly no more than 
four, before the Kentucky Derby on May 
6. Though the Everglades at Hialeah was 
just days away. Laurin continued last 
weekend to vacillate about entering the 
horse in that stake. "It would be good for 
him.” Laurin said, “but we might have to 
give away too much weight to suit me. 
[The Everglades is an allowance event in 
which Riva Ridge would carry 122 
pounds and some of his opponents as lit- 
tle as 112.] I'm inclined now to think of 
just two more races before the Derby. If 
we skip the Everglades, we'd run at 
Keeneland in the Forerunner on April 21 
and in the Blue Grass on April 27. But if 
we do start in the Everglades, we'd go 
right into the Blue Grass and then on to 
Churchill Downs.” 

If their colt makes it successfully along 
the trail that Laurin and Penny Tweedy 
are hacking out for him — a trail that 
ends in the winner's circle at Belmont 
Park on June 10— he would become the 
first Triple Crown winner in a quarter 
of a century and one of a select group 
of horses to have retained championship 
form through two seasons. “What many 
people don't realize,” says Trainer John 
Jacobs, who may have a Derby starter 
in Nelson Bunker Hunt's Great Bear 
Lake, “is that just because a coll is good 
at two, he may not still be good at three. 
Horses don't always come back the way 
you want them to.” 

Laurin is well aware of this. Before 
the Hibiscus he had made a careful study 
of one of last season's better 2-year- 
olds, Paul Mellon's Key to the Mint, 
who had been third to Riva Ridge in 
the Garden Slate and had finished the 
1971 season with a victory in the Rem- 
sen. At Hialeah in January and Feb- 
ruary, Key to the Mint seemed to bloom. 
Laurin was acutely conscious of the colt's 
progress, for he was trained by Elliott 
Burch, who has developed numerous 
classic horses. Laurin watched Key to 
the Mint taking his daily workouts and 
soon was telling reporters, “1 got news 
for you: the only horse 1 think I have 
to beat this spring is Key to the Mint.” 

What followed was an example of the 
frustration that is part of horse racing. 
Key to the Mint ran a dull fourth in 
the Bahamas, in which New Prospect 
was setting his track record, and in his 
next race, just a week before the Hi- 


biscus, he suffered an injury so serious 
as to force Burch to admit, "Now it 
isn't a question of his making the Ken- 
tucky Derby, it's a question of his mak- 
ing it back at all. It was a freak ac- 
cident that happened when the colt broke 
badly from the gate. He bruised the hip 
area above the stifle. It doesn't involve 
torn tendons, but the injury will be slow 
to heal: the bruise must be dissipated 
as a clot would be in a human being." 

And while Key to the Mint was hurt- 
ing in Miami, in the Far West another 
of the better Derby prospects, MacAr- 
thur Park, was being sidelined by a re- 
curring hoof injury. This Saturday's 
Santa Anita Derby should be easy pick- 
ings for Royal Owl. With his sheer speed 
he should dazzle and discourage even 
such gritty competitors as Solar Salute 
and Quack. 

With or without Riva Ridge, the Ev- 
erglades, over a mile and an eighth, may 
significantly winnow the field for the Der- 
by. The talents — whatever they may be — 
of colts such as Hold Your Peace, Frce- 
tex. No Le Hace, Second Bar, Spanish 
Riddle, Tentam, Ladiga, Native Admiral 
and Bee Bee Bee will be on display in 
the weeks ahead in Florida, Arkansas, 
Kentucky and New York, too, now that 
a 17-day strike of mutuel clerks has end- 
ed. All will be seeking the chance to 
face— and overthrow — Riva Ridge. 

But wait a minute. Riva Ridge is not 
the colt’s right name at all, it seems. Dur- 
ing World War II, John B. Tweedy, Pen- 
ny's husband, served in Italy with the 
10th Mountain Division and he took 
the colt's name from that campaign. 
When Andrew D. Hastings Jr., the di- 
vision's archivist, read of Riva Ridge’s 
exploits last fall, he felt he should write 
the colt’s owner and set the record 
straight. The ridge captured by the 10th 
Mountain on Feb. 1 9, 1 945 was not Riva, 
as John Tweedy thought. According to 
Hastings, Riva Ridge was the name of 
the battle objective given to the entire 
crest line that tied together several sum- 
mits overlooking the resort villages of 
Lizzano and Vidiciattico. “It is properly 
known on Italian maps by the two most 
prominent peaks involved,” Hastings 
wrote. "Thus Serrasiccia-Campiano 
Ridge (hardly a fit name for a great 
race horse!).” 

Even on a julep-wet Derby Day, 
“Come on Serrasiccia-Campiano" might 
be too tough to swallow. end 
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LOOK FOR 
THE 

SHEAFFER 
WHITE DOT 


The "White Dot" 
marks 

a gift of pride. 

Pride in giving,. pride in receiving, 
pride in possessing. Never more 
evident than when the gift is a 
Sheaffer "White Dot". Crafted in 
the tradition of the world's finest 
writing instruments. From "White 
Dot" collection— gleaming chrome 
finish presentation set. Ballpoint 
or pencil, $5.00. Pen, $10.00. 

• 

SHEAFFER, 

the proud craftsmen 

SHEAFFER. WORLD-WIDE. A fxtronl COMPANY 




basketball / Joe Jares 


So who’s 
waiting for 
Lefty now ? 

UCLA, maybe. The Maryland coach 
finally made it in the NIT and . . . 

T here they were, in Madison Square 
Garden, competing in what one 
New York columnist called the National 
Insignificant Tournament. It wasn't real- 
ly the place for them, the Terrapins of 
Maryland, the team that had hoped to 
become the UCLA of the East but could 
not beat North Carolina in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference playoffs. Nor for the 
Terps' star, 6' 11" Tom McMillen, who 
was supposed to become sophomore of 
the year but was quickly forgotten when 
people got a look at UCLA's Bill Wal- 
ton. Yet Maryland had gone to the NIT 
with pleasure, determined to repair its 
pride by winning a national champion- 
ship, any national championship. You 
could mumble that '‘Invitation” part 
when you told your grandchildren. 

The trip north was especially impor- 
tant to Maryland Coach Lefty Driesell, 
who while at Davidson had been frus- 
trated time after time in postseason tour- 
naments. Driesell wore his lucky green 
suit for every game, and McMillen and 
his classmate, 6' 9" Len Elmore, played 
so well that they at least equaled one 
Bill Walton as the Terps beat St. Jo- 
seph's, Syracuse and Jacksonville. Then, 
in the nationally televised final last Sat- 
urday afternoon, Maryland went over 
Niagara in a barrel of laughs, 100-69, 
allowing never-bashful Lefty to pro- 
claim, “We must be the No. 2 team in 
the nation right now!” 

The NIT had some other entertaining 
visitors, most notably Oral Roberts U., 
which upset Memphis State by 20 points 
in the first round, then lost to St. John’s 
by 16 in the quarterfinals, ending its 
w in streak at 22. The Titans' game plan 
consisted of 35-foot howitzer shots by 


Guard Richie Fuqua, followed by prac- 
tically free passage to the hoop for the 
opposition so they could get the ball 
back and shoot again. 

■'We'll gladly give up 120 if we can 
get 140,” said Coach Ken Trickey. 

ORU brought along its president, 
evangelist Oral Roberts, who always 
prays for both teams but puts in a little 
extra oomph for his own boys. When 
St. John's powerful forward, Mel Da- 
vis, was hurt, Roberts went into the lock- 
er room, put his hand on Davis’ in- 
jured knee and said a prayer. Davis went 
to the hospital and stayed, but the 
thought had been a kind one. 

Every tournament should have a sur- 
prise team and the NIT’s this year was 
Niagara, which had distinguished itself 
earlier in the season by running up 16- 
and 17-point leads on St. John’s and 
South Carolina only to lose each game. 

Niagara, with no starter tall enough 
to reach the top shelf of a linen closet, 
thoroughly enjoyed its role: the poor un- 
known who was going to be on nation- 
al TV for the first time, just a bunch of 
scrappy kids from the neighborhood. No 
McMillens. No Elmores. 

“They’re out of our class,” said Coach 
Frank Layden. “We don't go after that 
rich stuff. We're just a little Catholic 
school. I met a guy coming up in the el- 
evator and he said that until today he 
thought Niagara was a starch." 

Still, the Purple Eagles did have two 
good guards, Marshall Wingate and Al 
Williams, and they had won two Christ- 
mas tournaments on their way to an 18-8 
record. Two of their losses came after the 
NIT bid had caused a letdown. They 
started off beautifully in the tournament, 
erasing Texas-EI Paso by 19 points, then 
using their new, tough zone defense to 
help stymie Princeton, whose ace, Brian 
Taylor, had two subpar games. Next they 
barely beat St. John’s 69-67 on Williams’ 
clutch free throws that might have meant 
nothing had Davis played. 

Maryland's highest hurdle to the final 
was Jacksonville, whose 1' sophomore 
center, David Brent, was the first draft 
pick of the ABA's Memphis Pros. Brent 
was considered too frail to handle the 
bull-sized Elmore, so he was assigned 
to McMillen, who took him outside and 
scored easily on long jump shots. Brent 
is by no means ready for the pros, but 
the Dolphins expect to lose him to the 


pros anyway (just as Princeton may lose 
Taylor). Jacksonville's Harold Fox 
played the best of any guard in the NIT, 
but he alone could not make up for 
the 48 points and 26 rebounds col- 
lected by Elmore and McMillen. Mary- 
land won by 13 points. 

In the final, Niagara managed to make 
things interesting for a while, even zip- 
ping ahead by seven points in the early 
going, but Maryland tightened its de- 
fense, pulled even and moved out by 
seven at the half. Niagara, fighting to 
win rather than just hold the score down, 
began to gamble more and more on its 
press and the Terps beat it continually 
for easy shots, many by Jim O'Brien. 

Driesell was asked later why he had 
left his starters in until near the end. 

“Man, I ain’t ever won a national 
championship,” he said. “I wasn't go- 
ing to take any chances.” 

Elmore, a New York export, finished 
with 16 points, 15 rebounds and 11 
blocked shots and broke the school sin- 
gle-season rebounding record, yet he was 
not named the NIT's Most Valuable 
Player. That honor went to McMillen, 
who had 19 points and 10 rebounds and 
broke the school single-season scoring 
record set 18 years ago by Gene Shue. 
But he got some boos along with his 
MVP trophy. 

Reporters crowded around Driesell af- 
terward in hopes of hearing him say 
something outrageous — like maybe call- 
ing UCLA the Maryland of the West. 
Instead he went into his po’-boy-from- 
Virginia routine, the mouthful-of-grits 
one that fools people into believing he 
learned English by listening to the old 
Lum and Abner radio show. There is 
only one senior on his squad and he 
has another all-universe freshman team 
coming up, so everyone wanted him to 
issue a warning for UCLA to look out 
in 1973. But Driesell was not about to 
put his foot in there with the grits. 

“I just work hard and do my job,” 
he drawled. “The good Lord has been 
good to me and I have some good kids. 
I don’t have no expectations.” 

Nevertheless, hope bubbled to the sur- 
face right away. Asked if he was going 
to watch UCLA-Florida State on TV 
later in the afternoon, McMillen said 
he thought he would, whereupon Drie- 
sell told him: “Get a scouting report 
for next season." end 
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How to pick the best color portable 
from Sears or anyone else 


Some people wonder if they 
have to sacrifice color quality by 
getting a portable instead of a 
console. 

Absolutely not. 

On Sears Best 19-inch (diagonal 
measure picture) color portable, 
for example, you’ll get the same 
color quality as you would from a 
console. Electronically they’re 
basically the same. It’s just that 
everything is more compact. 

What you do give up is a larger 
cabinet, and perhaps, larger 
speakers. 

Regardless of what color 
portable you buy, the two most 
important questions to ask are: 

How good is the color? 

How easy is the set to tune? 

Color and a Sears advantage. 

Not every portable will consis- 
tently give you good flesh-tone 
color. 

On some sets, instead of seeing 
people with natural-looking com- 
plexions, you’ll see people with red 
faces. Or even green faces. Not 
every time, but enough to annoy 
you. 

Sears solution to this problem 
is an ingenious electronic device 
called ATL- 
Automatic 
Tint Lock. 

Just push 
the ATL but- 
ton on Sears 
Best color 
portable and 
you’ll get 
people that 
look like 

people automatically. Even when 
you change channels. 

In addition, Sears Best has: 

KEYED AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL 

— helps keep your picture from 
fluttering when conditions change. 
For example, when a plane flies 
over. 

AUTOMATIC CHROMA CONTROL 

— helps keep colors from fluctuat- 
ing when programs change, or you 
change channels. 

AUTOMATIC COLOR PURIFIER 

— helps keep colors clear and pure. 

Automatic FineTuning and why 
Sears uses it. 

You’ll find an AFC— Automatic 



On some color 
TV's people will have 
red faces. Or even 
green faces. 


Fine Tan ing control— on the better 
portables. 

AFC fine tunes your picture 
automatically when you turn your 
set on, or flip channels. 

By themselves, many people 
can’t fine-tune their set as well as 
the AFC can. 

Sears has AFC on its Best 
portable and on most others as 
well. 

Wide screen picture, bright 
picture tube, other features. 

The wide screeyi picture can 
enable you to see more of the 
televised picture than you saw 
before. 

Like other recent innovations 
in color TV, the wide screen picture 
is on Sears Best portable. 

The bright picture tube gives 
you a bright, clear, sharp picture. 

Sears uses a superb bright 
picture tube in its Best portable. 

It gives you brightness without 
washing out the dark colors. 

A bonded etched tube minimizes 
glare -from a lamp for example. 

The bonded etched tube costs 
more, so not every television 
manufacturer uses it.You’llget it on 
Sears Best color portable. 

Snap-out 
modules are 
printed circuit 
boards with 
transistors, 
diodes and 
tubes. They 
snap out 
easily for 
flesh-tone color -even when fast servicing, 
you change channels. Seal'S Uses 

them in their Best portable. 

Be sure to ask about service 
before you buy. 


clear across the country. 

In fact, we even check out each 
color set before we deliver it to 
your home. 




Sears Best 19-inch (diagonal measure picture) 
color portable has Automatic Tint Lock 
and Automatic FineTVining. 

When you buy a color set from 
a Sears store, your set is inspected 
before delivery. Not all retailers do 
the same. 

Should Sears Best ever require 
service, we’ll service it in your 
home. You won’t have to bring it to 
us. Notevery retailer offers in-home 
service for their 19-inch (diagonal 
measure picture) portables. 

In addition to Sears Best, we 
have many other color portables, 
together with table models and 
consoles, to choose from in our 
stores and catalog. 

Prices start under $220. 

If you like, you can use one of 
our convenient Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. credit plans. 

Everythingconsidered: service, 
features and Sears dependability, 
you get a lot more with Sears 
Best color portable than meets 
the eye. r — n 

Sears Best I VPQVC 
at a Sears \^CLL & 

store today. I m i — — 


Simulated television reception o; 


Make sure 
you ask about 
service before 
you buy a set. 

Not all 

retailers service 
the sets they 
sell. Sears does. 

And you 
can counton 
Sears service, 
whether you 
move across the 
street or even 


Compare Sears Best features with the other top brands. 


Features 

Sears 

Brand A 

Brand B 

Bland C 

Yes | No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Automatic Tint Lock 








Automatic FineTXining 








Bonded Etched T\ibe 








Bright Picture T\ibe 








Wide Screen Picture 

✓ 







Instant Start 








tight Diffuser Screen 








Snap-out Modules 








Nationwide Service 









VISIT ANY SEARS STORE FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THESE FEATURES 
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Blue Snow 


It is a painful marathon, this massive race into the forests of Sweden, 
but the miracles of blueberry soup and the spirit of man somehow 

can produce 7,000 victors by William Johnson 


CONTINUED 


BLUE SNOW continued 


[ t is early Sunday morning. It is go- 
ing to be a fine day for surrealists. 
The snowy flats along the Dalaven 
River in central Sweden are eerie 
today, the glum color of cooled lead. 
There is a thick white mist about. It ob- 
scures the rolling black forest above the 
river. It obscures the narrow brown road 
leading to the village of Salen. It ob- 
scures rectangles of pale light that glow 
from timber cottages strewn about the 
hills. Seeing this Swedish winter land 
through this mist is like looking at a 
stark, black and white woodcut through 
gauze: there is more to be imagined than 
there is to see. 

One can wonder if the frozen black 
roots of the pines guard the graves of me- 
dieval Danes. One can wonder if the top- 
most branches of the forest, invisible 
above the fog, may be thronged with 
brooding flocks of albino eagles. One 
also might wonder if perhaps beyond 
the dark and the haze on the road to 
Salen there are trolls hitchhiking. 

But no, the gloom and the mist of 
this morning conceal stranger things. For 
in the bleak beauties of the Dalarna re- 
gion of Sweden, this Sunday in March 
is known as Vasaloppet Pas Ondag — 
the Sunday of the Vasaloppet. And the 
Vasaloppet is one of the most bizarre, 
most foolish, most excruciating, most 
exalted human events of our time. 

At its simplest denominator, the Va- 
saloppet is merely a painfully long cross- 


country ski race, run for 49 years now 
over a narrow trail that has been del- 
icately peeled like a thin strip of apple 
skin from the black forest pines between 
the ancient village of Salen on the Da- 
laven River and the ancient village of 
Mora on the shores of Lake Siljan. The 
Vasaloppet is a mighty race, named for 
Sweden’s first King Gustav of the house 
of Vasa, and it runs a mighty distance — 
8.5 Swedish miles which equals 85.8 ki- 
lometers which equals 53.5 miles in 
American measurements. It also attracts 
a mighty crowd of competitors. More 
than 8,000 men enter the race. 

This makes the Vasaloppet a larger 
participant event than the Olympic 
Games. Unlike the Olympics, however, 
by far the greatest number of men in 
the Vasaloppet are enormously ordinary 
mortals. They are butchers and salesmen 
and bellhops, and welders from the Vol- 
vo factory in Stockholm. Many are from 
the Dalarna region and they work in 
the knife factory, the bathroom acces- 
sories factory or the ladder and TV an- 
tenna factory in Mora. 

Except for an elite hundred men of 
world-class caliber, the thousands who 
enter the Vasaloppet each March are 
the stuff of which commercial bowling 
leagues and office football pools and vol- 
unteer fire departments are made. On 
the blue Monday following this Vasal- 
oppet Pas Ondag , they will pick up dear, 
dented lunch buckets and drive off in a 
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car pool to put hubcaps on Volvos or 
spray chromium on water-faucet han- 
dles. Indeed, it is said that a great many — 
perhaps 2,000 — of the men who will gath- 
er this dank Sunday on the flats of the 
Dalaven River are there only because 
they played the fool on New Year’s Eve, 
drinking so much aquavit that they even- 
tually blundered into making a wager 
that they would, that they certainly could 
and should , by God, run the Vasa race 
this year. 

Sadder but wiser, and bundled now 
against the chill dawn, some come to 
make this agonizing trek to save a few 
Swedish kronor bet in the flush of drink. 
Some do the race simply to prove they 
are in good enough condition to do the 
race. Some come merely to halt for an 
instant the treadmill routine of the Swed- 
ish workingman in winter. Some come 
to make a stubborn pilgrimage, a pri- 
vate journey through cold and fatigue 
to show that a man is more than spray- 
ing chromium on water faucets. 

As the sky lightens and the mist rises, it 
is obvious that this March day is a re- 
markably fine day for surrealists. 

Out of the haze on the road to Salen, 
come — not trolls, not gnomes — but two 
men wearing paper bags, large white pa- 
per bags that cover them from neck to 
ankles. Their arms are free to carry their 
skis. They look like two huge soda crack- 
ers in their paper bags, but they do not 
seem to care. They are conversing so- 
berly in Swedish, their voices raised 
slightly to carry over the crackling of 
their paper bags. They stroll out onto 
the snowy river flats and stand there ca- 
sually as if they were wearing fine wool- 
en coats instead of white paper bags. 
They have taken their place in a small 
teardrop of men which now suddenly 
begins to flow like a large stain over the 
gray snow as more skiers arrive. 

The road is streaming with men car- 
rying skis as the day grows lighter. Most 
of them are really ragged. They look 
like refugees from one of Goya’s paint- 
ings of desperate crowds fleeing from 
war. Here is a man wearing a torn, yel- 
low rubber raincoat, buttonless, its 
sleeves too short by one-third the length 
of his arm, a plaid bathrobe belt about 
his waist. Here are three fellows swag- 



gering along abreast, each wearing a full- 
length gray greatcoat with tarnished 
silver epaulets, wide military lapels and 
brown leather belts cinching warlike 
waists. Each coat seems more tattered 
and stained than the next; the belts are 
scratched and soft. The shortest of the 
three men wears the longest coat; it is 
dragging on the ground. The lining 
droops in ragged grace out of the tail 
of another. Scarecrow soldiers lining up 
for a forced march, they carry their 
skis and their ski poles as if they were 
spears, their eyes fixed like heroes’ eyes 
on the river flats where the great race 
will start. 

Thousands are moving on the road 
now. Their faces are noble, their cloth- 
ing laughable. Here is a fellow in what 
appears to be a bloodstained, full-length 
butcher’s coat. Here is one in a molting 
sheepskin worn inside out. Here is one 
in a horse blanket and one in a bed- 
spread and one in what seems to be the 
seat covers taken from inside an old 
car. Here are two more rattling along 
in ankle-length paper bags. What has 
become of Sweden? 

At last someone explains that this dis- 
reputable dress is a Vasaloppet tradi- 
tion: old clothes are worn to keep warm 
in the chill morning darkness. Just be- 
fore the starting time, all the tatters and 
bags are discarded and — lo! — the racers 
stand fresh and resplendent in light and 
colorful windjackets, bright breeches and 
gaudy knee socks. The entire field of 
the Vasaloppet is transformed from a 
swamp of beggars into a sea of princes 
before one’s eyes. The point of wearing 
rags is that many of the clothes dis- 
carded at the start will never be returned 
to their owners. Much of the gear will 
be collected and sorted, then shipped to 
war refugees in Asia. 

The puddle of men on the snows of 
the starting area is spreading far and 
wide. Among the masses there are posts 
marked with numbers indicating where 
each contestant should be. There have 
been 8,594 numbers issued for this Va- 
saloppet. Each racer wears a bib with 
his number on it. Each bib also is im- 
printed with large black letters spell- 
ing the bold message — ekstroms blA- 
bar! This is not a fierce old Scandinavian 
war cry. It is an advertisement for a com- 

continued 
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The Knitpeople 

know how to play the game. 


They do it with style. With the newest in polyester double 
knit shirts and slacks. Matching sweaters, too. All winners, 
all smartly coordinated. And all knitted up by the people who 
do it best. Munsingwear. Take the Pro's advice. If you want 
to look like a winner, dress like one! 

munsingwear^ 


Grand-Slam Sportswear Collection/Minneapolis, 


55405/New York 135 West 50th St 



BLUE SNOW„„w 

mercial powder manufactured by Ek- 
stroms, a food-products firm; when the 
powder is mixed with hot water it makes 
blcibar (blueberry soup). In return for 
the blueberry soup-bibs-billboards, Ek- 
stroms donated 40,000 Swedish kronor 
($8,450), plus all the blueberry-soup mix 
the Vasaloppet could consume. Which 
is a lot of blueberry soup — about 500 
gallons. 

If many a Vasaloppet runner is born 
in aquavit on New Year’s Eve, he is 
then baptized in blueberry soup on Va- 
saloppet Pas Ondag. The black forests 
between Salen and Mora are not filled 
with albino eagles or gnomes’ troves. 
Instead, the morning gloom conceals vast 
stores of blueberry soup cached in the 
trees at strategic points along the trail. 
Caldrons of sweet, blue stew are boil- 
ing throughout the forest this morning, 
and there is more on the way. At one 
point, the crowds of contestants on the 
road raise a threatening grumble as a 
huge, canvas-covered truck forces its way 
through them. The canvas is flapping, 
the driver is cursing and chains grip- 
ping the great square tanks on its trail- 
er rattle angrily. But the irritated crowd 
is soothed as soon as it identifies the 
great truck. “It is carrying the blue- 
berry soup!” cries one man. 

“Of course it is,” says another, and 
he throws a salute at the thick rear tires 
as they roll past him and splash water 
on his feet. 

Blueberry soup is waiting ahead for 
the racers at half a dozen cold oases 
called kontrolls. These are bustling sta- 


tions set up to dispense nourishment and 
encouragement to the weary skiers as 
they assault the Vasaloppet. Long 
wooden tables are lined up beneath the 
pines on each side of the trail and they 
are set with steaming pots of blueberry 
soup and lemon water and havre vai- 
ling, a thin, gray gruel. Behind the ta- 
bles, stamping their feet in the cold, are 
dozens of ruddy-faced residents of vil- 
lages and cottages along the track; most- 
ly they are the aged and the female, for 
most of the younger men are in the race. 
They are bundled and booted against 
the cold. They must stand in the snow 
for seven or eight hours, pouring dip- 
pers of blue soup or gray gruel into 
paper cups and handing them to des- 
perate skiers charging out of the woods. 
They are the Good Samaritans of the 
Vasaloppet and as they wait for the 
race to start many kilometers avvay they 
chat happily and contentedly stir their 
pots of soup. They look cherubic, be- 
atific — how can one better spend a Sab- 
bath than serving the needs of fellow 
men? 

Now it is 7:30 a.m. and the 49th Va- 
saloppet is to start in precisely 15 min- 
utes. The flats are carpeted with human- 
ity, a broad mosaic ocean on a field of 
white. There is a strange, muffled hum 
in the air like a 100-acre swarm of bees 
trapped in a 40-acre blanket: it is the 
sound of 8,000 men nervously asking 
each other exactly what time it is. There 
is a thin line of skiers in front of the 
mass; among this elite group are Swe- 
den’s finest plus world-class racers from 
other countries, including four members 
of the Russian Olympic team. Behind 
the elite there is a second echelon of per- 
haps 1 ,000 very good skiers, Swedish pro- 
vincial and association champions and 
such. Then comes another wave of about 
1,500 men who have finished well in Va- 
saloppets past. Then there are those who 
bring up the rear. 

As crushed together as a rush-hour 
crowd on a subway platform, they mill 
about anxiously, praying that their ski 
tips will not be snapped off in the first 
unruly charge of the mob, gazing wor- 
riedly at the wall of men’s backs ahead 
in hope of seeing some open avenue to 
start, muttering idle threats at men who 
look to be either too aggressive or too 
slow — these are the 5,000-odd ne'er-do- 


wells at the rear. They are the essence 
of the Vasaloppet. 

They are called the Blueberries. They 
are called this with affection and warmth, 
because the word bldbar has come to 
mean novice or tenderfoot as well as 
blueberry soup. The Blueberries have no 
hope of winning the race. Because of 
the cramped, sardine-can condition of 
their start, they will not even reach the 
first turn — about one mile away — until 
perhaps three-quarters of an hour after 
the forward echelon of elite has rushed 
around it and fled deep into the woods. 
But for the Blueberries, winning the Va- 
saloppet is beside the point. To ski it is 
the thing, and merely to finish the race 
is the victory. 

The reasons for this are neither com- 
plex nor particularly profound. The 
Blueberries ski the Vasaloppet because 
there are more than eight million Swedes 
and three million of them work in fac- 
tories — with machines and for machines. 
The Blueberries ski the Vasaloppet be- 
cause Swedes have more TV sets, more 
flush toilets, more electrified homes per 
capita than any nation in Europe. They 
ski it because Sweden has more cars 
per capita than any major country in Eu- 
rope. The Blueberries ski the Vasaloppet 
because Swedes are more mechanized, 
socialized, industrialized, organized than 
most anyone else on earth. 

Every time a Blueberry drives himself 
over the full, agonizing 53.3 miles of 
the course and lurches across the finish 
line in Mora it is a new declaration of 
independence from the machinery of 
Sweden. No mere Volvo factory can pos- 
sess a man who has done the Vasal- 
oppet, and that is the reason the Blue- 
berries are there. 

Now it is within six or seven minutes of 
the starting time. The Blueberries are 
growing restive. So are the elite. For 
some time the air above the assembled 
thousands has been filled with flying bun- 
dles and arching packages. The racers 
are discarding their old clothes, stuffing 
them in plastic bags and tossing them 
forward over the heads of men in the 
front, who pick them up and throw them 
further to the front. At last the tattered 
garb arrives at the first rank and the bun- 
dles are piled neatly, there to await post- 
race retrieval and perhaps eventual trans- 
portation to Asia. 

continued 
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No other cigarette 
can make this statement: 

U.S. Government tests of all cigarettes show 
True is lowest in both tar and nicotine of the 
20 best-selling cigarettes. In fact, True is lower 
than 99% of all other cigarettes sold. 

Regular or menthol. Doesn’t it all add up to True? 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Thai 
Cigarene Smoking Is dangerous 10 Tour Health 


Regular: 12 mg. "tar". 0.6 mg. nicotine. 
Menthol: 13 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report, Aug.'71. 




MURRAY MOWERS 


1. New safety features 

2. Top performance 

3. Rider comfort 

4. Easier maintenance 
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See the complete line of Murray Riding and 
Walking Mowers where you see the Jack 
Nicklaus sign, or write for name of nearest dealer. 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 37204 


BLUE SNOW continued 


A crowd of several thousand spec- 
tators has gathered on the ground above 
the flats. They are gazing at their watch- 
es. “Three minutes,” someone shouts. 
There is a pause. “Two minutes,” some- 
one shouts. There is a pause again — 
then without warning a grand, hair-rais- 
ing sound wells up from within the mass 
of racers below. It is a chilling, excit- 
ing, yet oddly gentle sound. It is like a 
stiff west wind rustling the leaves of birch 
trees and the rush of free running water 
in an unstemmed creek and the flap- 
ping of 10,000 seagulls’ wings. It is an 
unforgettable, immense sound. It is made 
by the wooden skis of 8,000 men glid- 
ing smoothly, relentlessly, over the field 
of snow. 

The 49th Vasaloppet begins simply 
of its own pent-up momentum, a fine, 
fluid force that has lapped and lapped 
and lapped at its boundaries until it over- 
laps and flows out of control. There is 
no signal — no cracking cannon shot, no 
shout. And the mass is suddenly sweep- 
ing along like a graceful, blueberry Rio 
Grande. 

Here and there a man yodels. But, ex- 
cept for the mighty whisper-roar of the 
skis, few other sounds reach the spec- 
tators. 

Deep in that flowing stream, however, 
men are muttering every Swedish curse 
ever said. They are elbowing each other 
and tripping over discarded overcoats 
and stalling in fury against those heaps 
of plastic clothing bags. Great knots de- 
velop in the crowd as a man falls and 
other men stumble and stop. One man 
falls, becomes dazed, and rises facing 
the wrong direction. He cannot get room 
enough in the swarm of men rushing at 
him to turn his long skis around and he 
shouts angrily. He shakes a fist. But no 
one gives him the few extra feet he needs 
to swing his skis around on the snow. 
He is forced to hurriedly crouch and 
take them off while thousands charge 
by. Holding his skis erect, he slowly turns 
around, bends down and puts the skis 
on again. Now facing the right direc- 
tion, he begins to race again. 

At last the great tide has moved out 
of the starting acreage. In its wake there 
is flotsam of the race — orange peels and 
trampled coats and a broken ski pole 
and the tips of several skis snapped off 
and, yes, half a dozen men — Blueberries, 
of course. A couple are kneeling and fid- 
contlnued 
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LAST YEAR, A LOT OF PEOPLE 
BECAME BETTER DRIVERS 
SITTING IN A PARKED BUS. 

This unique bus is Liberty 
Mutual’s rolling classi*oom. 

It goes from place to place. 

And every place it stops, we 
invite selected policyholders 
to come in and sharpen their 
driving skills. 

Our course, Decision 
Driving, teaches people 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 

MOBILE UNIT NO. 1 



how to look ahead, to size-up 
the whole scene, to plan an 
escape path, to take decisive 
action, to signal earlier. 

We figure if we can make 
(hiring safer for these 
people, we’ll be making driv- 
ing safer for eveiybody. 
You, for instance. 


LIBERTY 

MUTUAL 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICEr BOSTON 


We’re fighting for your life. 



A car so advanced, it can 
tell you just about 
everything that’s right 
or wrong with it. 



Remarkable new invention in every 1972 Volkswagen. 


We've all been through it. 

The agony of an automotive check-up. 

You sit nervously thumbing through old maga- 
zines, praying that somehow you can get out of 
there for less than $50. 

Then, the moment of truth: 

A Service Manager telling you that one of his 
best mechanics thinks you need a new generator. 

Those days will be over soon if you own a 1972 
Volkswagen. 

For instead of a mechanic telling you what he 
thinks is wrong with your car, now your car can tell 
you for sure. 

Sound amazing? 

It is. 

A car wired like a space capsule. 

When Man went to the Moon, the success of 
each mission depended a great deal on a highly 
technical computerized system that told the Astro- 
nauts the exact condition of their space vehicle. 

A similar system is now built into every 
1972 Volkswagen. 

The system in the car. 

Running throughout thecar is a network 
of sensors, each reporting the condition of | 
various parts of the car. 

Most of these sensor points are 
located in key areas like the 
engine or the electrical ^^^^system, but 
many are found in ^^^^^seemingly insignificant^ 
places like the ^^^^^heated rear window. 

The information from all areas is 
channeled to one central socket located in 
the rear engine compartment. 

The socket is about the size of a pack of cigarettes. 

We mention the size only because of what happens 
next. And that's what this amazing socket can do. 

60 vital service checks. 

Soon you’ll be able to take any 1972 Volkswagen 
into an authorized VW dealership for the most 
advanced automotive check-up in the world today. 

At that time, your car will actually be plugged 
into a computer. 

And in half the time it takes to perform a con- 
ventional check-up, 60 vital service checks will be 
made and recorded. 




Checks wheel alignment in 10 seconds. 

In 10 seconds, you'll know if your front wheels are 
properly aligned. 

In a minute, you'll know the condition of the com- 
pression of all engine cylinders. 

Without a mechanic so much as taking a peek, 
you'll know whether or not your battery needs 
water. 

Ignition, cylinder compression, dwell angle, gen- 
erator, electrical system — 

All checked out without human error. 

In effect, your car will be telling you how it feels 
directly. 

And once again, this information is emanating 
from that one tiny socket built into the back of every 
1972 Volkswagen. 

Results printed out in plain English. 

One-half of the system is already here. Built 
into every new Volkswagen. 

The other half, the computer, is on 
its way. 

Imagine. 

A computer five feet away from 
your car is printing out in plain 
J English just about everything that's 
' right or wrong with that car. 

When all 60 service checks have 
been made, the print-out sheet is 
r yours to keep. 

What better proof to show that your 
automobile has finally had a thorough phys- 
ical check-up? 

A new way to look at a VW. 

It started with economy, back in 1949, when it 
wasn't fashionable for an automobile to be econom- 
ical. 

But since when has a VW been fashionable? 

Since never. 

Obviously, the Volkswagen Beetle hasn't made it 
on looks alone. 

But then, that’s always been the plan. 

While everyone else has been worrying about 
how their cars looked, we’ve been worrying about 
how ours acted. 

And now, after all that time, we've even advanced 
it to a stage where it can speak. 



BLUE SNOW 




dling frantically with errant bindings. 
Two others are simply standing still, 
stunned perhaps, gazing thoughtfully af- 
ter the departing stampede they have so 
narrowly survived. Another fellow is 
lurching past the crowd with a decid- 
edly gimpy gait. One ski is gliding nice- 
ly, but the other is just a splintered stump 
where the tip was snapped off. The limp- 
ing man gazes up at the crowd with a 
look of infinite sadness; there seem to 
be tears in his eyes. 

And the mass of racers continues on 
without him, spilling on and on in their 
bright knitted caps. They flow on past 
the wide, white fields of the start, across 
the road to Salen and up a slope to 
where the trail narrows. They must 
squeeze together just before they dis- 
appear into the forest. 

The Vasaloppet was not always such a 
massive spectacular. It purports to com- 
memorate a lonely and heroic trek on 
skis once made by Gustav Vasa, who 
held the official title of King of Swe- 
den, the Goths and the Wends from 
1523 to 1560. As the story goes, in the 
year 1521 Sweden was invaded by the 
Danes, and Gustav Vasa, a staunch pa- 
triot who had only two years previously 
escaped their bloody grasp, fled to the 
Dalarna region of Sweden, there hop- 
ing to hide, organize the peasants and 
launch a revolt against the invaders from 
the south. The peasants were reluctant 
to become involved, and Gustav, an- 
gered, plunged into the snows outside 
the village of Mora, determined to ski 
off to Norway to go into exile. How- 
ever, Gustav had scarcely left town when 
the peasants had a change of heart. They 
chased him through the woods, caught 
him, knelt down and pledged there in 
the snowy forest to fight against the 
Danes with him. They led him trium- 
phantly back to Mora and began a suc- 
cessful rebellion. 

Now how docs that fit in with an 85- 
kilometer loppet (the race) from Salen 
to Mora? Well, it really does not. It is 
doubtful that Vasa ever got as far as 85 
kilometers out of town. Besides, he was 
traveling from Mora toward Salen, not 
vice versa as the Vasaloppet goes. Be- 
yond that, there have long been reports 
that Gustav Vasa actually grew up in 
Denmark where there was less snow, 
and that while he may have been on 


snowshoes now and then, he probably 
never wore a ski in his life. There also 
are stories (though perhaps slightly less 
authentic than the story of his ski trek) 
that Vasa was never able to get more 
than a few kilometers out of Mora be- 
cause he kept meeting an impressive as- 
sortment of farmers' wives and dairy- 
maids, and that when the peasants final- 
ly found him he was not skiing through 
the woods at all but was deep in a hay- 
stack with a pretty girl. There also is a 
possibility that Vasa never visited the 
Dalarna region during the winter. 

However, this raveled sleeve of his- 
tory has not deterred Vasaloppet fa- 
thers from carrying on for 49 years. Rune 
Andersson, a former grocery store own- 
er, is general secretary of the Vasalop- 
pet, its only full-time employee. When 
Mr. Andersson was asked about discrep- 
ancies in the ancient version of the Vasa 
race, he smiled crookedly and said cryp- 
tically, "We believe what we must be- 
lieve, must we not?" 

The modern Vasaloppet began in 
1922 as a 400th-anniversary memorial 
to whatever it was you wish to believe 
that Gustav did in Dalarna. A field of 
119 skiers turned up and 117 finished 
the race. Everyone was from the neigh- 
borhood, and it was years before the 
entry list included many people from 
other parts of Sweden. 

Not until 1959 did the Vasaloppet at- 
tract as many as 1,000 contestants, but 
it has multiplied its entries ever since, 
reaching a peak of 9,000 in 1970. It is 
no longer an exclusive Swedish race or 
even Scandinavian; this year 1 6 countries 
were represented and. gradually, the face 
of the Vasaloppet is changing — it is even 
growing a bit of a Roman nose. 

For the past few years an excited con- 
tingent of well over 100 Italians has jour- 
neyed to Mora for the Vasaloppet; they 
are a rollicking, romantic crew and each 
year they have held a ritual at the feet 
of a large, green statue of Gustav Vasa 
that stands near the finish line of the 
race. This year the Italian crowd staged 
its traditional prcritual parade in front 
of the Mora Hotell, trooping off with 
trumpets blaring for a march through 
town on the way to the statue. A small 
crowd of curious Swedes assembled to 
wait for the parade to sweep down the 
flag-draped avenue that led to the finish- 
line banners and the statue. Unfortu- 


nately, the Italian parade lost its way in 
the village streets and. rather than strid- 
ing dramatically to the flag-draped fin- 
ish, the marchers had to straggle through 
an opening in the fence behind Vasa's 
statue. Unfazcd, they scrambled up the 
snowbank below Vasa, unfurled flags 
and stood at attention for a rather long 
ceremony during which several flowery- 
sounding speeches were made in Ital- 
ian, two songs were rendered in Italian 
and a wreath was settled at Gustav's 
green feet (which, incidentally, wear no 
skis). The small, attentive group of 
Swedes applauded whenever there was 
an appropriate lull in the ceremony, but 
even those who claimed to understand 
some snippets of Italian admitted af- 
terward that they had no idea what the 
ceremony had been about. 

The light hearts of the Italians arc 
not typical of the Vasaloppet environ- 
ment. This is a remarkably sober, se- 
rious, unsmiling event. There are no large 
parties before or after it, and certainly 
the most interesting drink in evidence is 
blueberry soup. 

The night before the Vasaloppet is 
perhaps one of the more dreadful or- 
deals suffered by sportsmen. The thou- 
sands of entrants are put up in what- 
ever spare space can be found in the 
sparsely settled hills of Dalarna. They 
spend the night sprawled together like 
vast litters of puppies on the floors of pri- 
vate homes, abandoned cottages and 
classrooms of schools. Dozens of men 
sleep shoulder to shoulder in a single 
room, and the roar of snoring and cough- 
ing and moaning and cursing in dreams 
is a terrible thing to endure. All through 
the night many of these poor fellows 
are up, hollow-eyed and frowning, 
prowling about in their long underwear 
like ghosts of Danes long dead. Some 
cannot sleep because they see the 53.3 
miles of the Vasaloppet stretch ahead 
of them like a gantlet of fire. Some can- 
not sleep because they are afraid the 
weather will change in the night; they 
rise constantly to gaze out a window 
and watch for rain. Some cannot sleep 
because they dare not close their eyes 
for fear that their best friend will sneak 
out and secretly change the wax on their 
skis so they will stand glued to the snow’ 
at the start. 

All through the night, by flashlight 
and candlelight and by the light of por- 

cominued 



"You name it and I’ve put Champion Spark Plugs in it.” 


“I'll tell you this. For 24 years 
I've put Champions in every single 
car we tune up at my service 
station . . . from Caddys to Fords 
and Chevys to these new 


Japanese machines. 

“They're the best darn plug you 
can put in any engine or my name 
isn’t Robert Tank, Omaha. 
Nebraska.” 



20 million people have switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 





It's tough 
on your 

beard. 



Gillette 
Techmatic. 
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table acetylene torch and wooden kitch- 
en match, the learned discussion goes 
on and on and on — which wax? which 
wax? which wax? Some will not admit 
to their own brothers which wax they 
will use tomorrow, while others willingly 
hold long and garrulous seminars with 
any assembly of sleepless souls who will 
listen. As the midnight mists rise into 
the trees, they talk on about the the- 
ories of waxing: perhaps blue, followed 
by just a thin, thin coating of klisler, 
and perhaps a touch of the red. And al- 
ways they worry all night long about 
the weather. 

By morning, it is surprising that the 
Vasaloppet has enough survivors to be- 
gin. But, of course, there are thousands. 
And the weather? What of the weather? 
Alas, it is quite warm and the snow is 
tungt fore: it is very heavy going on this 
Vasaloppet Pas Ondag. 

After the turn into the woods above the 
start the great clump of contestants be- 
gins to unravel through the pines. The 
race settles down to an earnest, foolish 
repetition of the same driving stride, a 
stride that does not go as far as one 
might like on this dank snow. The woods 
are filled with sweating men, led by a 
spearhead of the elite. Vasaloppets past 
have been celebrated for the jokes, the 
friendships, the bull sessions carried on 
along the track by men skiing at the 
same speed. Not today. It is too wet, 
loo slow, too demanding a track for ca- 
maraderie. 

The first kontroll is at the village of 
Mangsbodarna, 14 miles along the way, 
and the racers come pouring out of the 
forest as if being chased by lunatics and 
wolves. Already, just a quarter of the 
way along, their faces have taken on 
strange casts, strange colors. Streaks of 
white flesh, the dead hue of frostbite, ap- 
pear within patches of ruddy skin, and 
their eyes seem sunken. There is rime 
on their eyelids, rime on their eyebrows. 
Those with shaggy beards or lush side- 
burns are carrying dangling icicles that 
hang like earrings; soon the icicles will 
grow as big as cut-crystal pieces from a 
chandelier. Already they seem a race of 
men outside civilization, somehow clos- 
er to a primitive animal form than they 
were when they began the Vasaloppet. 
It is impossible to think of them as bar- 
bers and lawyers and used-car salesmen 
continued 
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'My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?’ 


Nine out of ten new Chryslers 
registered in the last ten years 
are still on the road. 


That should give you 
some idea of how 
die 72 Chrysler 
is put together. 

I've spent some time watching them put the 
1972 Chryslers together. And I've talked to the 
guys responsible for building these cars. Be- 
lieve me, if you're hunting for a car that’s 
built to last, this is it. 



This is the Chrysler Newport 
Royal. You'd never know 
from looking but it’s the 
lowest-priced Chrysler. It's 
big. It's quiet. And it's built 
to last. If that isn't the kind 
of car America wants, I don't 
know what is. 




I have worries about our environment. 
So I was pleased to hear of Chryslcr's new 
electronic ignition. It eliminates the 
points and condenser, and is virtually 
maintenance free. And it helps keep the 
engine in tune longer. That’s important 
to me. because a tuned engine means 
cleaner exhaust. 




I CHRYSLER 


Vlymoulli 


Coming through with the 
kind of car America wants. 

That’s their slogan this year, and 
I think they're doing just that. I 
saw the way their cars are built. 
And 1 think Chrysler docs have 
the kind of car America wants: a 
car that will last longer and per- 
form better than any car they’ve 
ever built before. Ask your 
Chryslcr-Plymouth dealer for a 
test drive. 
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Got The 

Bill IS by 

The Horn 



Jack Fleming Calls The 
Shots. Home and Away. 


Feel the excitement! Hear WIND 560 for 
every minute of Bulls play-by-play action. 


WIND 560 w 


CHS 


A book can bring excitement into your life. Or it can bring 
you peace. It can make you feel young again. Or old and wise. 
A book can turn dreams into reality. Or reality into dreams. 


Read. 

"feu’ll 

never be 

the same 

israir 

NATIONAr^»M««»HrajHHaft/NATIONAI. LIBRARY WEEK APRIL 16-22, 1972 



Smog. 

Pollution. 

Tb top it all off, 

the laundry starched your shorts. 


Black Russian. 
Because you deserve 
something nice. 


Such a simple pleasure, requiring only an ounce of 
Kahlua to two ounces of vodka on the rocks. Enjoy, 
you deserve it. 

If you’d like a little more help from your friends, 
send for the Kahlua recipe book. It's on the house. 


Coffee Liqueur 
from 

Sunny Mexico 


53 Proof. Jules Berman & Assoc., 116 No. Robertson BIvil., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 


The pre-Columbian figure is from the famed Kahlua collection. 



“We had to triple our 
line of credit overnight. 




Our bank 
came 
through’ 
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"Our business is nuts, fresh fruit, 
and produce. You can have a whole 
trainload of fruit sitting on a railroad 
siding: If you don’t move it— you lose 
it. The name of the game is hustle." 
Speaker: Robert Berner, President, 
Robert L. Berner Co., Chicago. 

"Take the time one of our real 
money makers was being threatened. 


Wc had to triple our line of credit 
within 24 hours or the deal was off. 1 
called John Nyhan at Continental 
Bank and told him what was happen- 
ing. John called back the next morning. 

Wc could have the 
money we needed— 
immediately. 
That’s hustle. 
"Part of our 
success story 
nuts-in-thc- 
shell. 


Continental provides the financing 
which allows us to 
carry nuts for the pe- 
riods between har- 
vest and market. 
This frees up capital 
our other opera- 
tions and gives us in- 
ventories to meet the 
demands of the market. It’s 
this financing that’s enabled us 
to establish our position in the 
nuts-in-the-shell business. 

"Then there’s Continental's name. 
Wc have a ready-made introduction 
wherever we go— nationally and inter- 
nationally. This is especially important 
in South America where we buy con- 
siderable quantities of Brazil nuts and 
fruit. Thanks to Continental, we never 
have to wait in line.” 

If you’re a growing company with 
the hustle it takes to get ahead, call our 
business development specialist, Ken 
Rudnick, Vice-President, at 312/828- 
4082. He’ll tell you how Continental 
Bank can come through for you. In a 
nutshell. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


BLUE SNOW 
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because they have already changed so 
much on the first leg of the Vasaloppet. 
Already they seem obsessed with the 
hope of mere survival. 

Slogging out of the forest, they pass 
under a banner which says, valkommfn 
till MANCisuooARNA. The cheery old la- 
dies and the placid old men behind the 
wooden tables hold out cups of blue- 
berry soup in both hands and the grate- 
ful racers ski to the Good Samaritans 
and take the steaming stuff. They gulp 
at it. panting, making desperate wet nois- 
es. The soup spills — great splotches of 
blue— on their racing bibs and their jack- 
ets and their beards and across their 
boots and skis. Soon the snow turns a 
pale blueberry blue beneath the serving 
tables. For hours the racers will be com- 
ing through the Mangsbodarna kontroll 
and the fires beneath the caldrons of 
blue soup will burn until dusk. 

So it will go on through the day, 
throngs of gasping skiers rushing 
through the woods as if it were a busy 
city street. Through the village of Ris- 
berg and across Lake Mellansjon and 
past kontroll Evertsberg and along the 
shore of Lake Oxbergssjdn and through 
the strange gray ghost village of Gops- 
hus. abandoned three decades ago by a 
forgotten sect of Swedes who one day 
simply packed up and disappeared for- 
ever because they said God had called 
them to live in Israel. 

The day dwindles on. always gray, 
sometimes sprinkled with wet snow flur- 
ries. Spectators park their cars along the 
road, then ski into the forest themselves 
to crouch by the trail, waiting perhaps 
with a thermos of fresh bouillon or a 
sack of oranges for a friend or a father 
to come churning by. 

They yell, "Hcjal Heja\ Papa, Papa, 
Heja \ ” to urge him on his painful route. 
When he has passed, the spectators ski 
out of the woods, return to the car and 
drive ahead to another place in the snow 
along the track where they cry out again, 
“ Heja , Papa, Hejal" 

It is after 2 p.m. now, and there is ex- 
citement at the finish line. The leader is 
but one kilometer away, and he will be 
the winner. The leader is Lars-Arne Bol- 
ling, a boy from hometown Mora and 
a member of the Swedish Olympic team. 
And, yes, he drives across the line five 
hours, 35 minutes, 19 seconds after the 
start. It is a slow time because of the con- 
roniliiued 
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Creating a 


better 
mpression 


Willing Instruments in lustrous Chrome. l2 anil 14 Kt. 
Filled. Sterling and Solid 14 Karat Gold From live to 
dollars each. At Bettei Stores Worldwide 


CROSS 





helps you do things right 


The drawer un-sticker. 
Surform tool shaves 
wood, metal, plastic. Takes 
no adjusting, can't clog, 
easy to use! 


BLUE SNOW 



ABOUT $19 


Examine the elk-tanned, cowhide upper. Built to resist salt, perspiration, mildew. Test the non-slip 
sole which refuses to pick up sand or pebbles. Lay hold the waterproof rawhide lacings. Handsewn 
by Yankee craftsmen, Sebago Docksiders mean quality. 


Docksiders available in Ne 
Philadelphia. Slrawbridqe 
Hartford, G Fox & Co., Lo 
Washington, D.C., Woodw. 


' York at B. Altman & Co. 
, Clothier; Boston, Filene's 
Angeles, J. W. Robinson Co. 
& Lothrop London, Englanc 


I Ziegler Yacht Agency and other line stores. 


Sebago, Inc., Westbrook, Me. 04092 



“I couldn’t 
take a 
chance on 
hiring 
someone 
who’s 
mentally 
retarded.” 

If that’s how you feel, 
you don't know the facts. 

Write for a free booklet to 
The President's Committee 
on Mental Retardation, 
Washington, D.C. 



ditions of the trail. In second place comes 
Vjaccslav Vedenin, the hard-driving, tire- 
less Russian who won a gold medal at 
Sapporo. He is almost five minutes slow- 
er than Bolling. 

From now until almost 10 o'clock at 
night there will he a steady, ghastly 
stream of men skiing down the finish- 
ing corridor and beneath the banner 
which says, in the trail of our fore- 
fathers for future victories. More 
and more they will look like survivors 
instead of victors. Some will have bleed- 
ing feet and others will collapse. Many 
will be unable to bend over to undo 
their bindings and some will weep. Their 
faces and their beards and their chests 
will be stained blue from soup and there 
will be clusters of icicles rattling in their 
hair. Their eyes will seem blank or strick- 
en or blind or haunted. Yet as each 
man takes the last stride to cross the 
line, he looks into the crowd gathered 
beneath the banners and he seeks an 
eye in the crowd. Even a stranger’s eye. 
Av\d when he meets another's gaxe, his 
stiffened, exhausted face breaks into an 
enormous smile. The smile of a victor, 
not a survivor. 

Some do not need to look for a strang- 
er's welcome. Here a man staggers to 
the finish area. His face is the color of 
chalk and his eyes droop shut, his shoul- 
ders slump and his head lolls backward — 
until a shrill voice cries, “Papa! Papa!” 
Then he opens his eyes and straightens 
up and grins, and a small boy stands 
and stares up in adoration at a man 
who has just finished the Vasaloppet. 
Then he kneels to undo his father’s bind- 
ings. 

On this first Sunday in March a total 
of 7,990 men started the race after drop- 
outs and illness cut the field. Amazingly, 
7,421 finished, the last man after 1 3 hours 
and 28 minutes on the trail. A man died 
of a heart attack a few kilometers from 
the start. He fell in the crowd and a doc- 
tor stopped to help, but it was too late. 
He was the first — ever — since the Va- 
saloppet began, a miraculous record 
which could not continue. 

As night falls, the men who have fin- 
ished the Vasaloppet do not tarry. They 
pick up their skis and hurry to their 
cars to begin the dark drive home. To- 
morrow, as usual, they must report for 
work at the Volvo factory. Or, perhaps, 
not quite as usual. end 





Airlines 
promise 
too many 
things 

that don’t 
matter. 


It all started harmlessly enough 
back in 1935 when we served the first 
hot meal ever served on an airplane. 

Then, 12 years later, we showed 
the first movie. 

As the years went by other 
airlines were formed. They too served 
meals and showed movies, so that 
today it's pretty standard fare on all 
long flights. 

But somewhere along the line 
things began to get a little out of 
hand. 

Some airline started telling you 
that their meals were better than the 
next guys and the next guy retaliated 
by putting little things like woolen 
footwarmers on his planes. 

And before you could turn 
around every airline ( and we weren’t 
innocent ) started adding frills of 
one sort or another. 

And while it’s nice to lx? inun- 
dated with a lot of little frills, frills 
(and meals and movies for that 
matter) are not what airline service 
is all about. 

And you'll be shortchanging 
yourself if you choose an airline on 
that basis. 

Especially if you're flying some- 
where on vacation. And most 
definitely if you're flying abroad 
on vacation. 


What matters is getting help 
planning your trip. 

If you want to get the most out 
of the time you have and the money 
you have, then you'll be doing 
yourself a favor by figuring out. 
before you go abroad, exactly what 
you're going to do and see. 

And nobody can give you as 
much help planning your vacation 
as we can. 

We have more than 50 offices in 
the United States staffed with people 
who are willing and able to help you 
with everything from what to pack to 
where to stay. Or where not to. 

In addition, there are more than 
7,000 Pan Am* travel agents who 
can arrange any kind of vacation 
abroad you'd like. From a complete 
pre-planned tour (having invented the 
air tour, we offer a wider selection, 
to more countries, than anyone) 
to simply making air and hotel reser- 
vations for wherever you're going. 

What matters is getting help 
once you're there. 

No matter how well you plan, 
things tend to crop up as you travel. 

You may want to change your 
itinerary. Or you may run short of 
cash. Or you may need explicit direc- 
tions for getting somewhere. 

Well, that's what our offices 


abroad are there for. If you're a Pan 
Am ticket holder you can get your per- 
sonal check cashed in an emergency. 
You can change hotel reservations. 

We ll give you city maps in English so 
you can find your way around. 

We'll even tell you about places to 
go the guidebooks haven't heard of yet. 

And you don't pay us anything 
extra for these services. Or for your 
Pan Am ticket. 

What matters is having confi- 
dence in yourairline. 

When you fly with Pan Am you’re 
flying on the airline that opened 
more of the world to air travel than 
all other airlines combined. 

We were the first airline to fly 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, to South 
America, and around the world. 

We’ve been carrying and caring 
for overseas passengers longer than 
most airlines have existed. 

If you're wondering how well 
we live up to our promises: last year 
over 3 million Pan Am passengers 
were people who had flown with 
us before. 

As we see it, that's the kind of 
thing that matters. 

Pan Am 

The world's most experienced airline. 
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□ S-Track Cartridges (PG-W) /^(j9 

□ Tape Cassettes (PH-X) 

□ Reel-to-Reel Tapes (ME-Y) 


return the selection c 

bo ottered special selections which I may accept or 

MY MAIN MUSICAL INTEREST IS (check one box only) 
□ Easy Listening □ Young Sounds □ Country 


Side Zip Code 

Do you ho.e o telephone? (check one| □ Yet □ M 
APO, Pro addressers; write lor special offer 
CANADIANS: mail coupon to USA address Em 
play may ditter. Prices are slightly higher. : 
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Yes, it's true! — it you loin right now 
have ANY 8 ol these stereo tapes lor o 
Just mail the application. In exchange. . 

You agree to buy fust seven tapes (i 
Club prices) in the coming year - and you may 
cancel membership at any time alter doing so. 
Your own charge account will be opened upon 
enrollment . . . and the selections you order as 
a member will be mailed and billed at the regular 
Club prices: cartridges and cassettes. S698; reel 
tapes, S7.98 . . . plus a processing and postage 
charge. (Occasional special selections may be 
somewhat higher.) 

You may accept or reject tapes as lollows: every 
(our weeks you will receive a new copy ol the 
Club's music magazine. 

... it you do not want any tape in any month, just 
return the selection card always provided by 
the dale specilied 

... il you want only the regular selection lor your 
musical interest, you need do nothing — it will 
be shipped to you automatically 
. . . il you want any ol the other tapes ottered. iust 
order them on the selection card and return it 
by the date specified 

. . . and Irom lime to time we will oiler some spe- 
cial selections, which you may reject by re- 
turning the special dated lorm provided 
or accept by simply doing nothing. 

You'll be eligible lor our bonus plan upon com- 
pleting your enrollment agreement — a plan which 
enables you to save at least 33% on all your 
luture purchases' Act now! 








« 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week March 21-27 


xsketball — College: UCLA beat Florida State 
81-76 to win its sixth NCAA title in a row (page JO), 
while MARYLAND walloped Niagara 100-69 to 
take the National Invitation Tournament at Mad- 
ison Square Garden (page 84). 


NBA: Los Angeles, which romped to the Pacific 
title by 18 games, closed out the regular season in 
a blare of records. With eight players scoring in 
double figures, the Lakers started the week by crush- 
ing Golden State 162-99 for the biggest margin (63 
points) in NBA history. They ended it with a 124-98 
victory over Seattle, giving the team a season 
record 69th win, a record 36th home-game victory 
and an NBA mark for most games over 100 points 
(81). In between, L.A. beat Chicago 109-104 for 
its eighth straight win but lost Keith Erickson for 
the year when he tore a ligament in his right knee, 
lost a shocker to Cleveland as ex-Lakcr Rick Ro- 
berson scored 29 points and edged Phoenix 112-110 
on Jerry West’s 15-fool jumper with only two sec- 
onds remaining. Atlantic champion Boston won 
three of four to finish eight games ahead of 
New York, which split four. In a 98-83 victory 
over Cleveland the Knicks set an NBA season 
attendance mark of 785,298 for 41 home games. 
Milwaukee, the Midwest champion by six games 
over Chicago, won its last four, including a sat- 
isfying 43-point victory over New York. In that 
one Karccm Abdul-Jabbar was held to 20 points, 
but Oscar Robertson returned after a six-game 
absence to score 21 points in two quarters. At- 
lanta finished in a rush, winning its last six 
games us Pete Maravich averaged 23.8 points, to 
end up two games behind Central champion Bal- 
timore, which dropped four of six. The two re- 
cent ABA jumpers— Charlie Scott and Jim Mc- 
Daniels — met for the first lime m the NBA, with 
Scott scoring 21 points for Phoenix and Mc- 
Daniels 20 for Scuttle as the Suns won 1 18-99. 


Jabbar led the league in scoring with 2.822 points and 
a 34.8 average, followed by Cincinnati's Nate Archi- 
bald (28.2), Boston's John Havlicek (27.5), Seattle's 
Spencer Haywood (26.2) and Los Angeles' Gail 
Goodrich (25.9). Wilt Chamberlain of L.A. finished 
first in rebounds (1,572 for a 19.2 average) and field- 
goal percentage (.649), while L.A.'s Jerry West had 
the best assist average (9.7). 


Final Standings: 

Atlantic— Bos 56-26, NY 48-34, Phil 30-52. Bull 22-60 
Central Ball 38-44. All 36-46, Cin 30 52. Clev 23-59 
Midwest-Mil 63-19, Chi 57-25, Phoe 49-33. Det 26-56 
Pacific— LA 69-13, GS 51-31. Seat 47-35. Hous 34-48, 
Pott 18-64 


ABA: With the season dwindling down to a hand- 
ful of games. East champion Kentucky and West 
champion Utah continued to push ahead as if the 
playoffs had already started. The Colonels won 


four of five to raise their East margin to 21 games, 
while the Stars romped to four straight wins, lift- 
ing their West lead to I i'/i games. New York crept 
within half a game of Virginia in the East battle 
for second place when the Nets edged the Squires 
105-104, but by week's end Virginia held a I Vi- 
gatnc lead as New York lost to Utah 125-113 and 
the Squires defeated the Floridians 1 24-1 1 8 on rook- 
ie Julius Erving's 34 points to break a four-game 
losing streak. It was only the second win for the 
Squire s in the eight games since Charlie Scott de- 
parted for the NBA. Earlier New York ran its win- 
ning string to seven with a 121-117 victory over 
Indiana before losing to Carolina 1 17-1 1 3. 

bowling — Lefthander DON HELLING of St. Lou- 
is defeated Don Glover of South Bend 238-206 to 
take the S70.000 PBA Andy Granalclli's STP 
Classic in Metairie, La. 

fencing— DETROIT became the first non-Eastern 
college in 1 4 years to win the NCAA championships, 
edging defending co-champion NYU 73-70. Indi- 
vidual winners were ERNEST FERNANDEZ of 
Penn in the 6p6e, defending champion TYRONNE 
SI \1 MONS of Detroit in the foil and Columbia's 
BRUCE SORIANO, who won a record third 
straight title in the saber. 

golf — GARY PLAYER shot a final-round 69 for 
a 279 total to win the SI 25,000 Greater New Or- 
leans Open by one stroke over Jack Nicklaus and 
Dave Eichelbcrger. 

hockey — With one week left in the regular sea- 
son, third-place St. Louis held a slim lead for a 
playoff spot in the West behind Chicago and Min- 
nesota, but California, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
were all in a blanket race for fourth place (page 
28). In the East, Boston just about clinched the 
title by smashing Minnesota 7-3 as Phil Esposito 
scored his 60th, 61st and 62nd goals (the first 
was his 26th season powcr-plav goal, an NHL 
record) and whacking New York 4-1 with three 
goals in the last period to open up a seven-point 
lead. It was the Bruins' fifth win in a row over 
the Rangers and boosted their goal margin in the 
five games to 24-4. West champion Chicago then 
tie d Boston 5-5 on Bobby Hull's 600th career 
goal as Bruin Goalie Gerry Chcevcrs ran his 
string of undefeated games to 32 (24 wins, eight 
tics), which is believed to be a record. New 
York lost two more All-Stars when Rod Gilbert 
went to the hospital with a strained neck and 
Brad Park joined him a day later with a strained 
right knee. Still, the Rangers picked up three 
points with a 5—3 victory over Toronto as Ed Gia- 
comin became the first goalie in NHL history to 
make two assists in a game, and a 3-3 tic with Mon- 


treal to move five points ahead of the third-place 
Canadiens. Montreal's 12-gamc unbeaten streak 
ended when rookie Marcel Dionne scored his 
third goal of the game wjih 1:15 left to lift De- 
troit to a 7-6 win early in the week, then the Ca- 
nadiens blew a 3-0 second-period lead over To- 
ronto when Jim Harrison's goal with 1:44 re- 
maining tied the game 3-3. Etetroit won three of 
four to climb within three points of fourth-place 
Toronto, which lost two, tied one and won one. 

horse racing — Kentucky Derby favorite RIVA 
RIDGE (S3.20) won his first 1972 start, the S33.850 
Hibiscus Stakes at Hialeah, by 2(4 lengths over 
New Prospect (page 78). 

Lacrosse— Defending NCAA champion COR- 
NELL opened the season with a come-from-bc- 
hind 5-3 victory over Hofstra while Doug Schrei- 
ber, with three goals and one assist, and John Kaesl- 
ncr, with two goals and three assists, paced MARY- 
LAND to a 12-10 win over Navy. 


MOTOR SPORTS— MARIO ANDRETTI and Belgiai 
JACKY ICKX, driving a Ferrari 312P. won th 
Twelve Hours of Scbring (Fla.) race with an av 
cragc speed of 1 1 1.508 mph (page 26). 


swimming — INDIANA, led by Mark Spitz, who 
set two American records, won its fifth straight 
NCAA championship at West Point (page 22). 


tennis — SOUTH AFRICA clinched the Federation 
Cup. the women's equivalent of the Davis Cup. 
2-1 over Great Britain when Pat Prclorius and 
Brenda Kirk defeated Joyce Williams and Virginia 
Wade 6- 1 , 7-5 in the doubles in Johannesburg. 


mileposts— APPROVED: By vote of the Amer- 
ican League, the sale of the CLEVELAND IN- 
DIANS for approximately $9.7 million by Vernon 
Stouffer. the owner the past six years, to a home- 
town group headed by Nick J. Mi/eti, owner of 
the NBA Cleveland Cavaliers and the AHL Cleve- 
land Barons. 

AWARDED: The 1973 Super Bowl game to LOS 
ANGELES, to be played at the Coliseum on Jan. 
14. and the 1974 game to Houston, to be played at 
Rice Stadium Jan. 1 3. 

RESIGNED: JACK RAMSAY. 47. as head coach 
of the Philadelphia 76ers, after four seasons and a 
174-154 record. 

TRADED: To the New York Yankees. SPARKY 
LYLE, 27, a left-handed short reliever with six 
wins and 16 saves last season, by the Boston Red 
Sox for Infieldcr DANNY CATER, 32, who has 
an eight-season .279 batting average. 


CREDITS 

26, 27— Tony Triolo; 28, 29— John D. Honlon.- 30 — 
Shcedy g long; 38, 40 — illustrations by Robert 
Hondville; 67— James Drote; 75 — John D. Hanlon,- 
78— Stoble ol Photogrophic Arts: 107— Southern 
California Speed Skating Assn., Raleigh News and 
Observer. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CHRIS anaya, a senior 
al San Lorcmo (Calif.) 
High, won the North- 
ern California 168- 
pound wrestling cham- 
pionship, running his 
season record to 52 
straight wins, including 
35 pins and JJ tourna- 
ment titles. His three- 
year mark was 105-16 
and 19 titles. 



kim MciSAAC, a ninth- 
grader at Fleming Ju- 
nior High in Lomita, 
Calif., holds national ti- 
tles in both figure and 
speed skating, winning 
the Novice Ladies’ Fig- 
ure Skating champion- 
ships in January and the 
Indoor Speed Skating 
junior girls’ title in 
March. 



LARRY LINDSEY, 32, 

head basketball coach 
at Wake Forcst-Rolcs- 
ville (N.C.) High, won 
his fourth slate high 
school athletic associa- 
tion championship in 
five years, beating pre- 
viously undefeated Bes- 
semer City 54-53 in the 
finals of the Class 2-A 
tournament. 



ALLAN MacCORMACK, 

a St. Law rence Univer- 
sity sophomore from 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
was high scorer on both 
the varsity hockey and 
soccer teams. Playing 
center in hockey, he to- 
taled 41 points on 16 
goals and 25 assists, 
w hile as inside forward 
he scored 14 points. 



vince cartier, a se- 
nior at Scotch Plains- 
Fanwood (NJ.) High, 
set a national indoor 
scholastic record for the 
mile with a 4:06.6 
clocking in the state 
championships on 
Princeton's eight-lap 
Tartan track, breaking 
Jim Ryun's 1965 mark 
by .6 second. 



RICHARD WORTHAM, 

an Odessa (Texas) High 
senior, in his second 
start of the season 
pitched a perfect game 
(seven innings), strik- 
ing out 19 of 21. Also 
a quarterback and co- 
captain of the football 
team, his record now 
stands at 6-0, including 
three no-hitters. 
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19 hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MATCH POINT 

Sirs: 

Walter Bingham's article Shoot-out a t the 
T Bar M (March 20) is really an injustice 
to Nancy Richey Gunter, who has been play- 
ing brilliantly of late. Admittedly, the par- 
ticipation of both Evonne Goolagong and 
Chris Evert greatly enhanced the tournament 
in terms of crowd appeal and made ex- 
cellent copy for the press. Furthermore, no 
one will dispute the statement that the draw 
was bad. But those who witnessed Mrs. Gun- 
ter's comc-from-behind victory over Miss 
Evert here in Bethesda in February would 
take issue with Mr. Bingham's proposed 
sccdings. And I am sure Billie Jean King 
would be the last to suggest that Mrs. Gun- 
ter won the Maureen Connolly Brinker tour- 
nament by default. 

Perhaps the crowd would have preferred 
to see Evonne against Chris, but the belter 
match was in fact Nancy against Billie Jean. 

Janet F. and William Catalona 
Bethesda, Md. 

Sirs: 

O.K., Chris Evert, I think you arc sexy 
(They Said It. Scorecard, March 6). Now, 
please help me with my game. 

Larry Kimball 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

DRY RUN 

Sirs: 

I would like to extend my sinccrest con- 
gratulations to Debbie Heald for her spec- 
tacular victory in the mile run during the 
VJ.S. vs. U.S.S.R. track meet ( They're 
Sweet 16 and Deserve a Kiss, March 27). 
I was, however, a bit unhappy with the re- 
marks about Richmond. If Debbie can 
find her way back to Richmond, I will per- 
sonally locate a bottle of Coke for her 
and do it after 10 p.m. 

Bill McDonald 

Richmond 


BOWLED OVER 


Sirs: 

Congratulations for the article on Paula 
Sperber (S/ic Never Played with Dolls, March 
20). Pat Putnam mentions in this story that 
Paula would like to become a teacher. 1 am 
sure students in the high school I attend 
would go half cra/y if Paula taught a class. 
But 1 think 1 would lake the chance, just to 
have her as a teacher. 


Lisbon, Ohio 


Carl Liggit 


Sirs: 

"You couldn't get me within a mile of 
drugs. I don't need drugs to turn on. Love 
turns me on. People turn me on. Sports 


turn me on. Just being alive turns me on." 
A great message from Paula Sperber'. 

Floyd Hoi fman 

Bethany, Okla. 

Sirs: 

Tell Coach Mike Praznovsky that Paula 
Sperber could never make people forget 
Marion Ladewig. 

Pat Nadf.rer 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 

SOUR NOTES 

Sirs: 

In your article Where the Chase Is a Sony 
of Hound and Horn (March 20) Jim Har- 
rison refers to the history of the stag hunt 
as "a glorious history, a history with ’class' 
rather than the casual .30-30 bushwhacking 
of deer moving along their feeding runways 
back home." 

Bushwhacking? Is it more humane to chase 
down a deer with dogs and horses than to 
sit in a blind and end it all with one shot? 
Why is running deer with hounds outlawed 
in most, if not all, states in the U.S.? Be- 
cause it is humane? I don't think so. Some so- 
called hunters blast away at anything and 
everything, but does this mean that all 
woodsmen arc thoughtless jerks? 

Furthermore, letting 20 dogs weighing be- 
tween 60 and 100 pounds apiece attack a 
carcass isn't my idea of sport. A few more 
articles like Mr. Harrison's and you can 
hang up my faith in SI. 

Steve Danisovszky 

Toledo 

Sirs: 

The best word I can think of for your ar- 
ticle is trash! It amazes me that you always 
talk about ecology and the killing of Amer- 
ica and then come back with the most point- 
less "sport" of all (lashing across your pages 
as the "noble and ancient pursuit of the 
stag." 

This sport has no purpose but to entertain 
rich people who have nothing better to do 
than kill animals. SI should be nominated 
for Hypocrite of the Year. 

Dave Jones 

Worthington, Ohio 

FISCHER'S CHALLENGE 

Sirs: 

My hat is off to Robert Byrne for de- 
fining what really will be at stake this sum- 
mer in the world chess championship ( The 
Big Burden Boris Bears, March 13). Chess 
is a growing sport, but it is neglected in the 
U.S. more than in other countries. Now 
that our Bobby Fischer has proved himself 
a challenger for the world title against Bo- 
ris Spassky, it is essential for us to back 


Bobby all the way . Fischer's winning streak 
of 20 in a row will be noted in the record 
books for decades to come. 

Chess is not a game of luck. Chess mas- 
ters like Fischcrand Spassky arc unique per- 
fectionists of the game. Each employs dis- 
tinctive offenses and defenses which com- 
mand respect from opponents. For Fischer, 
a victory would bring prestige to himself 
and to the U.S., since the U.S. has never pro- 
duced an official world litlist. For Spassky, 
there is the reminder of Russia's winning 
streak since 1937. The Soviet Union's hon- 
or is on the line. 

Brett Bence 

Auburn, Neb. 

Sirs: 

To add to the interest regarding the bid- 
ding for the Fischer-Spassky chess match 
(Scorecard, Feb. 28), one might realize that 
the original bid of S125.000 from Iceland, 
a country with a population of less than 250,- 
000, was the equivalent of at least 50e per 
person. A 50c-pci -person kitty from the U.S. 
would producea purse of SI0O million. Quite 
a haul. 

M ark Glmmere 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 

REFRESHER COURSE 

Sirs: 

I read your article Trivia (Feb. 28) with 
much interest. For several years I have been 
trying to remember something I guess could 
be considered triv ia. In the late '40s the Tem- 
ple University Owls had a basketball play- 
er who was known even more for his name 
than for his playing ability . Because of the 
unusual spelling of his last name, he was 
called "The Owl without a Vowel." Would 
you please tell me his name? 

Jack Hess 

State College, Pa. 

• Bill Mlkvy, But his performances were 
hardly trivial. He led the nation in scor- 
ing in 1951 with a 29.2 average.— ED. 

LOOK WEST, ABC 

Sirs: 

John Carol's TV Talk column (March 
13) concerning the NBA s relative TV de- 
cline has provided a factual basis for what 
many NBA fans outside of New York have 
fell for some time. Many of us here in the 
Midwest have long called ABC's Sunday 
offerings "the NBA East Coast Game of 
the Week - 

Through the last half of the '60s it was Bos- 
ton vs. whomever, but usually Philly, New 
York or Baltimore. The last three seasons 
it has been the K nicks! Even the color add- 
ed by Bill Russell cannot help. He has told 
eoMinufd 
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OLDSMOBILE NINETY-EIGHT. QUITE A SUBSTANTIAL CAR. 


The Limited-Edition Regency. 

A very special Ninety-Eight with the Tiffany touch 
to mark Oldsmobile’s 75th Anniversary. 


Today you rarely have the 
opportunity to buy a true 
limited-edition luxury 
automobile. 

This year provides you 
such an opportunity: Oldsmobile's 75th 
Anniversary. 

To celebrate becoming the first Amer- 
ican auto manufacturer to reach this 
milestone. Olds is building a very 
special luxury car in limited 
quantity— the Ninety-Eight 
Regency. 

The specially-styled custom 
interior with its "pillow effect" 


timepiece has been specially styled by 
Tiffany’s, and bears the Tiffany name. 

Each Ninety-Eight Regency is regis- 
tered at Tiffany’s, and each owner will 
receive a distinctive sterling silver key 
ring as a gift. If ever lost, the keys can be 
dropped in a mailbox, and Tiffany's will 
return them to the owner. 

Finally, underneath all the things that 
make the Regency extraordinary, are all 
the other solid values you’ve 
come to expect from Olds- 
mobile. The limited-edition 
Ninety-Eight Regency. 
At your Olds dealer’s now. 


and velour upholstery is an example of 
its distinction and is available in black 


or covert. 

And there are these very special Tif- 
fany touches. The exterior is painted in 
Tiffany Gold, an exclusive custom metal, 
lie color created especially for this fine 
motor car. Even the face of the electric 





SCRATCH 


The last time you played this magnificent course (18 of the greatest 
golf holes in America) you carded a comfortable 94 - not bad for a 
weekender with a 23 handicap, 

But today you are heading for the first tee with all the confidence 
of a scratch player — the equal of any pro on the tour. Your drive 
streaks 270 yards straight down the fairway, giving you a clear 65- 
yard shot at the pin. You line it up, take your shot and you're left 
with a long putt from the back of the green. You miss, but sink a 
six-footer for a four — your first par in what promises to be a very 
pleasant and rewarding round. (One of your opponents is still trying 
to come out of the trap at the bend in the dogleg and another is 
deep in the trees to the left of the green.) 

The hole you just parred was the first at Merion Golf Club. And 
now you are moving over to the second at Scioto Country Club. 
Before you hole-out on the 18th at Pebble Beach, you'll have chal- 
lenged Hell's Half Acre (the 7th at Pine Valley), taken on the terrify- 
ing 12th at Augusta ("the hardest par three in the world"), and defied 
the broad waters of the 16th at Oakland Hills. 

PLAY LIKE A PRO. Or play like yourself. With SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED's great new Handicap Golf Game, you can take your choice 


of eight different handicap ranges from SCRATCH to DUFFER (in- 
cluding two special handicap categories tor the ladies). Once you've 
selected your handicap for the round, you're ready to take on a 
golfer's dream course in the only game that utilizes individual 
handicaps as a factor. 

Each of the famous holes featured in the game 
is colorfully depicted on a set of five playing boards that indicate 
trees, traps, rough, greens and water hazards. To play, you simply 
line up each shot, select the proper club, and then, using a unique 
system based on expert analyses of thousands of rounds of actual 
handicap golf, you can quickly and accurately determine the exact 
distance and direction of every tee, fairway and approach shot. The 
realism of the short game has been captured by dividing each green 
into zones to give you the widest possible variety of chipping and 
putting situations. 

'.‘ANY STORES. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Handicap 
Golf can be purchased in many fine department, general merchan- 
dise and sporting goods stores. If you prefer, however, you may use 
the coupon below to order the game direct by mail. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GOLF GAME • BOX 1065, DARIEN, CONN. 06820 


Please send me 

Handicap Golf Game(s) at $10.45 

each postpaid 

My check money order for 

$ is enclosed. 

(Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery) 
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19TH HOLE continual 


us everything about the Knicks except the 
names of their mothcrs-in-law. 

Two of the few games away from the 
Hast Coast had to be the Knicks vs. Hous- 
ton and Seattle (with the ridiculous start- 
ing time of 1 1 a. m. in Seattle). 

Since the arrival of Kareem Abdul-Jab- 
bar our local heroes have gotten some big- 
game coverage, but teams like Chicago and 
San Francisco arc only seen when they play 
New York. 

I am sure that if the survey had been con- 
ducted excluding the New York area the 
ligures would have been far more unpleasant. 
Perhaps it is time C/ar Kennedy and ABC 
realized that there are 17 teams in the NBA. 

J, L. Bordeau 

Kohler, Wis. 



The only digital clock radio 
with Circle of Sound. 


Sirs: 

As an avid basketball fan, I used to look 
forward to watching the weekly NBA game 
on ABC. Not anymore. If ABC and the 
NBA are getting worried about a decline in 
viewers, it is no wonder. I, for one, am sick 
and tired of watching the New York Knicks. 
It is just like a summer rerun show. 

Why not show other games' It is time 
that the NBA, ABC and the sponsors re- 
alized there are other parts of the country 
besides New York. 

Mike Betts 

Aberdeen, Wash. 

Sirs: 

I was interested in John Carol’s piece on 
the relative unpopularity of pro basketball 
on television. If pro basketball is unpopular, 
perhaps it is because in essence it is a game 
played by remarkably agile giants in a con- 
fined space. Its impact depends on the view- 
er having an accurate sense of its propor- 
tions. Wilt Chamberlain is impressive be- 
cause he is enormous (as well as good), not 
because, on television, he is a 4'/i-incli midg- 
et surrounded by 4-inch ones. The game, 
unlike football, does not miniaturize easily. 
Football, more than basketball, tends to 
become a diagram acted out. To keep the 
viewer comfortable, football's violence needs 
to be diminished and distanced. That of bas- 
ketball needs to be emphasized. 

Arthur Lindley 

Morrisonville, N.Y. 

PRINT-OUT 

Sirs: 

Earnshaw Cook's fascinating findings on 
baseball percentages (// Ain't Necessarily So, 
and Never Was, March 6) unfortunately have 
the same flaw that plagues baseball tradi- 
tionalists — overgeneralization. 

To flatly theorize that pitchers should go. 
at most, five innings because "it removes a 
pitcher before he is likely to get into trou- 
ble, not afterward," is ridiculous. One ob- 
vious example is my favorite team, the Chi- 

conrimted 


It sends music out in all directions, 
surrounds you with sound everywhere 
in the room Big. fully lit clock 
numerals and FM/AM dial. Radio lulls 
you to sleep, shuts itself off, wakes 
you next morning. The Luminar, 
model C472W— hear it at your Zenith 
dealer's. At Zenith, the quality goes in 
before the name goes on. ‘ 


Tuan* 



English 

Leather. 

The 

Heavy Duty 
Deodorant. 


What do we mean by heavy duty? 

Just this: A thick stick of deodorant 
laden with lots of our clean, fresh, 
long-lasting English Leather., scent. 
With one application you get plenty 
of coverage and plenty of deodorant 
protection. And 
it's your personal 
deodorant. Only 
you use it, 
Which is one 
good reason 
why our 
stick deodorant 
lasts longer. 

Try our Heavy 
Duty Stick. 

It comes in a 
convenient 
travel size. 

All for a light 
price: $1.25 



English 

Outlier 

* 
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RAPHERS... DETERMINE DISTANCES QUICKLY 
& ACCURATELY WITH 

ranger 

You can measure distances from just a few 
Inches to almost as far as the eye can see . . 
quickly and accurately Photographers use it 
for perfect focus: golfers to select the right 
club; yachtsmen to plot precise chart positions 
Excellent for measuring rough terrain. May even 
be used to measure variations in the moon's 
orbit. This precision optical instrument was 
developed by Dr Luis Alvarez of the University 
of California Extremely useful and simple to 
use. Direct readings in miles, yards, or any 
other unit. 

□ Send me the Ranger $24 50 

□ Send me belt-looped vinyl case $1 95 

My check for the above, plus $1 post & Insur- 
ance is enclosed. Calif, add sales tax. Return 
in two weeks if not delighted. 

Name 

Address 


Dept. SIC403 


584 Washington St. 
San Francisco. 94111 
(415) 981-5688 


havenhills 
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BARBARA HALE FOR AMANA: 

“Make the 
cookin g 
since fire. 


MODEL RR-4 


/4-matta / ^ da r-a nq <_ . 

microwave/oven 


Bakes a potato in 4 minutes, cooks a hot dog 
in 20 seconds and a 5-pound roast in 35 minutes. 


cago Cubs. With a team that does not have 
any effective relief pitchers and includes 
among its starters the fabulous Fcrgic Jen- 
kins, who gets stronger the longer he pilch- 
es, the five-inning theory fails to apply. 

Although some of Mr. Cook's findings 
are interesting, he himself is guilty of the 
sin he accuses baseball of: using broad for- 
mulas which "ain't necessarily so." 

Jack Keith 

Delaware, Ohio 
Sirs: 

It was nice reading about Earnshaw Cook, 
a fellow fanatic who thinks the sacrifice bunt 
is a waste of time. 1 am sure glad to find 
out I am not the only one who is fasci- 
nated by statistics. 

I think the possibilities of a baseball team 
using a computer for a season arc quite en- 
couraging. The San Diego Padres might be 
able to use one. Can he play third base? Or 
how about the Baltimore Orioles? They'll 
need one to add up their payroll. 

Jay Stein 

Old Bridge, N.J. 


Cooking with a Radarange is no different 
from what you’re used to . . . only much 
faster . . . frozen food, leftovers or a 
fancy roast. Cooks most everything in 
about one fourth the time and it's so easy 
to use— just set the timer, push the start 
button. Operates anywhere there’s ordi- 
nary household current. 

Only the food gets hot. the oven stays 
cool. Cleanup is easy, too. You cook on 


paper, glass or china or cook directly on 
the exclusive broiler tray that's included 
. . . and clean the oven with a damp cloth. 

Only Amana can make a Radarange. 
If it doesn't say Amana, it's not a 
Radarange microwave oven. There are 
now three models to choose from. See 
them all at your Amana dealer or write: 
Ann MacGregor. Dept. 178, Amana, Iowa 
52203 for literature. 


I 


Am 


ana 


Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 
AMANA REFRIGERATOR, INC., AMANA, IOWA 52203, SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 


TITLEIST-MAXFLI-DOT 

or golf bo III of your choice 


Theie ire 1st quality soil bills. No order too 
large. 3 dor. or more shipped tree of charge, 50c 
per dor. shipping charges on lesser orders. Send 
cash, check, m.o. to: 




DISCOUNT GOLF SALES 

P.O. Bin 744 ' 

La Mirada, Calif. 90638 vrulU' svvputy lastV. 


Happiness is 


no more 


turnover. 


Hire the Handicapped 




Ted Williams and Bill Talbert and Jean- 
Claude Killy and Bob Cousy and Jack 
Nicklaus— just a few of the top sports 
professionals who make SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED’s "instructionals” one of the 
magazine's most rewarding features. 

But it’s our own professionals who 
every week write and edit SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED that give the magazine its 
continuity and its tradition. Our by-liners 
aren’t playing pros— but you could call 
them prose pros. Or even: all pros and 
no cons. 


OUTSIDER 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed the article Come Bat k Real Soon 
(Feb. 28) about A. J. Foyt's victory at Day- 
tona, except for the last sentence, in which 
Robert F. Jones called A. J. a hot dog. Are 
the boys in NASCAR starting to cry about 
an outsider, Foyt, winning? I don't recall 
the Indy drivers crying when Jim Clark anti 
Graham Hill, not to mention other For- 
mula I drivers, made the field and won at 
Indianapolis in 1965 and 1966. 

After watching A. J. bree/e to victory at 
Ontario March 5, I am sure the NASCAR 
group was happy A. J. did not compete the 
next weekend in North Carolina. It might 
have been three in a row for A. J. the Great. 

Robert H. Te rser 

Napoleon, Ohio 

BOBBY'S LAMENT (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Bobby Hull's frustration over the inces- 
sant harassment he has had to endure in re- 
cent years is understandable ( His Majesty 
Gels Mugged Again , March 6). The most 
unfortunate aspect of Bobby's predicament 
is that hockey fans in the expansion cities 
have been deprived of seeing hockey of the 
caliber formerly played in the league and 
the freewheeling, electrifying style of a great 
player. The excitement generated among 
Montreal fans by Rocket Richard, the su- 
perb talents of Bobby Orr and the sheer 
greatness of Gordie Howe notwithstanding, 
Bobby Hull, when given enough room to 
move, is the most magnetic and exciting play- 
er ever to perform in the NHL. 

G. R. MacKF.NZiE 

Calgary, Alberta 

continued 


There are two cars 
built in Sweden. 


This is the one with front 
wheel drive for a firmer grip 
on rain-slick roads. 



When we built the first Saab, we 
built it with front wheel drive for 
roads that are one big puddle. 

From that car to today’s 
Saab 99E, we’ve seen no reason to 
change. Because, with the engine 
weight directly over the drive 
wheels, you get a better grip on 
the road. 

And with the engine pulling 
you around curves instead of 
pushing you, you’re less likely to 
skid. (In a rear wheel drive car, 
the rear wheels have a tendency 
to keep going straight even 


as the front wheels start to turn). 

But front wheel drive isn't 
the only thing that makes us differ- 
ent from the other car built in 
Sweden. 

We have rack and pinion 
steering for a better feel of the 
road and quick response. 

Impact-absorbing bumpers 
that reduce your collision insurance 
rates 15% at Allstate.* 

Headrests with a hole in them 
so they don't block your view. 

The world's only electrically- 
heated driver's seat to keep you 


warm until the rest of the car 
warms up. 

And “roll cage” construction. 
The kind that soon, by law, may 
be required on all cars. 

But the best way to tell the 
difference between the two cars 
built in Sweden is to find a road 
that is really “slippery when wet” 
and drive both cars over it. 


We think you’ll want to keep 
driving the Saab. 



Before you buy theirs, drive ours. 


‘Allstate discount available in most states. For the name and address of the dealer nearest you, call 800-243-6000 toll free. In Connecticut, call 1-800-882-6500. 


19TH MOLE contiruttd 



Soft, luxurious cushion-foot s-t-r-e-t-c-h-sock of 80% 
Creslan' acrylic and 20% Nylon. Double sole construc- 
tion assures lasting comfort. Color-coordinated with the 
Billy Casper Palm Beach slack collection for sport or 
casual wear. Can be machine washed and dried. At 
leading department and sporting goods stores. 


X 

A WGWANI 
MILLS, INC. 

Sheboygan, Wis. 53081 
In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., 
Prov. o( Quebec 

«TM American Cranarmd Co. 
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If you're moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 


Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
—billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands $12.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world $8.50 a year; 
all others $16.00 a year. 


To order SI, check box: □ new □ renewal 


ATTACH PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: Sports Illustrated 

Time Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE ZIP CODE. 


MORE ON BO 

Sirs: 

Pat Jordan's article on Bo Belinsky ( Once 
He Was an Angel, March 6) is probably 
the best article I have read. Unlike Jim Bou- 
ton, Belinsky gives us an in-depth look at 
the ills of pro sports without mentioning 
names or hurting other people’s pride. Al- 
though Belinsky did not show much inter- 
est in the game after his rookie year, he 
still was a crowd-pleaser in one sense. He 
may not have been heard of for his athletic 
feats, but his sharp, piercing remarks about 
how he felt about the game were welcomed 
by the fans. Belinsky is to baseball what 
Earl Monroe is to the average Baltimore 
Bullet basketball fan: an egotistical, ungrate- 
full ballplayer who tells it like nobody ever 
hears it Reading about what makes Bo tick 
was rewarding. 

Steve Xakharidis 

Baltimore 

PRODUCT OF MICHIGAN 

Sirs: 

Your article featuring Iowa State's Chris 
Taylor ( Very Big Man on Campus, March 
6) was of deep interest to the residents of 
Muskegon, Mich. All the good things said 
about him are well deserved. But nowhere 
do I find reference to Muskegon County 
Community College, where Chris spent two 
years studying and wrestling. Chris came 
to us from Dowagiac, Mich, as a strong pros- 
pect but needing to learn the fine points of 
the sport. Under the coaching of Sidney 
Huitcma he progressed rapidly and led his 
Community College team to second- and 
first-place finishes in the 1969 and '70 state 
championships and first place in the 1970 
junior college national championships. No 
wonder we are proud of Chris! 

Congratulations, Coach Harold Nichols, 
but move over and share the glory with Mus- 
kegon and Coach Huitema! 

Victor J. Yurick 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your article on Chris Taylor. It 
is a real pleasure to see a national mag- 
azine honor a great gentleman and athlete. 
All the people in Dowagiac, Mich, are proud 
of our ambassador. 

A couple of honors your writer did not 
include: Chris was state high school cham- 
pion and national junior college champion. 

We arc all looking forward to seeing Chris 
in Munich this fall. 

Richard V. Boles 
Athletic Director 
Union High School 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO.. LOUISVILLE, KY.oct 
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The Pussycat. The orangc- 
sweet sour that mixes up 
quick as a cat. Bartender's 
Instant Pussycat Mix and 

Times make it purr-feel. 
Instant Pussycat Mix at 
favorite food or liquor store, 
get 4 Pussycat glasses,* 
send $2.95 to: 

Early Times Pussycat Glasses, 

P. O. Box 378, 

Maple Plain. Minn. 55359. 

•offer valid only where legal — 
mited time only 


Old Style 

Kentucky 

Whisky 


Is Eaiiy Hines really necessary in your Pussycats? 
Anything else, and you might wind up with an alley eat. 



This charcoal 
filter gives you 
better tasting 
cigarettes. 


This charcoal 
filter gives you 
better tasting 
water. 


Filter for better taste theTareyton way 
with activated charcoal. 


Enjoy better tasting tap water with an activated 
charcoal water filter. Get this $12.99 value water filter for 
just $5.00 and two Tareyton wrappers. 

Send check or money order (no cash) to: Water Filter, Dept. 21 , 

P.O. Box 4486, Chicago, III. 60677. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1972. 

Offer limited to residents of U.S. 

Enjoy the mild taste of Tareyton with the Activated Charcoal Filter. King Size or 100’s. 


King Size and 100 mm: 19 mg. •tar", 1.3 mg. nicotine; 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 71 



